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A TRUE STORY 47 ZANE GREY 


HE WAS RIDING ON 
DYNAMITE AND 


“‘ .» This Close Shave,” says 

Zane Grey, Famous Author, 

“Should Make Motorists 
Think Twice Before 
Gambling on Tires” 


OTHING suited Edward Zachary of 

Hartford, Connecticut, better than to 
open the throttle and ‘“‘get away from it 
all.” Not that he was a reckless driver. 
On the contrary, he was plenty strict when 
it came to observing traffic rules. But there 
is one motoring mishap that the best of 
drivers cannot forecast. And it caught 
Mr. Zachary completely off guard. 


Banc! Then What? 


He was whizzing along the Northford 
road at a good clip when BANG! Quicker 
than a Texas Ranger could draw a gun, 
the right front tire blew out. An uncon- 
trollable drag yanked the car smack along- 
side of a guard-rail. Flying wheels mowed 
down fence posts. Seconds seemed hours 
before the wildest ride Mr. Zachary ever 
had came to a sudden halt. It took plenty 
of starch out of him and he’s now a sadder 
but wiser motorist. And he’II tell the world 
that it pays to think twice before taking 
chances on tires. 


A Special Goodrich Tire 


The cards may be stacked against you 
when you gamble on tires. Today’s faster 
driving conditions call for a special tire. 
The Goodrich Safety Silvertown is just 
that kind of a tire. It’s the only tire with 
the Life-Saver Golden Ply. This life-saving 
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invention is a layer of special rubber and 
full- floating cords, scientifically treated to 
resist the internal tire heat that causes 
many of today’s high-speed blow-outs. By 
resisting this heat inside the tires, Golden 
Ply Silvertowns give you, and everyone that 
rides with you, rea/ protection against those 
dangerous high-speed blow-outs. 

Edward Zachary has no desire to go 
through the mental anguish of another blow- 
out. From now on you'll find his car equip- 
ped with Silvertowns. For your own peace 
of mind—for the protection of your family 
and friends make your next set of tires Good- 
rich Golden Ply Silvertowns. You pay no 
price premium for these Life-Saving Good- 


rich tires. 


HEAT CAUSES BLOW- -QUTS. ) 


AGAINST 
PROTECT YOURSELT 


THOSE THOSE BLOW-OUTS WITH THIS 
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Goodrich SAFETY Silvertow? 





With Life-Saver Golden Ply Blow-Out Protection 
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LETTERS 





Modern: How do you do it? How do you 
get really “modern” news into your maga- 
zine, and get it out here on the Pacific 
Coast about the time that it is being pub- 
lished by our daily papers? 

Here I am away out here in the North- 
west, and yet your NEWS-WEEK under date 
of tomorrow, has at least two news “sto- 
ries” which our Pacific daily papers pub- 
lished only a day or two ago. 

Either the daily papers are behind the 
times, or you must have some private wire 
from the future. 

(Pror.) GEORGE MCCREADY PRICE 

Walla Walla College, 

College Place, Wash. 


+ 


Epic: In your July 15 issue, the article 
on the Supreme Court reorganization bill 
leads off with a delightfully insane bit of 
doggerel, thus: 

Yesterday upon the stair, 

I saw a man who wasn’t there. 

He was’t there again today; 

I wish to God he’d go away. 
If I may butt in, Id like to bring up a 
point that has bothered me for some time. 
Walter Winchell, I believe, has printed the 
verse, and credited it to someone whose 
name slips me; Alexander Woollcott has 
broadcast it. Neither, however, ascribed it 
to the true author: one William Coleman 
of the class of 1933 at Fordham University, 
who contributed it to the humor column 
of the college weekly, The Ram, about 1932. 

Please, NEWS-WEEK, set the _ record 
straight and give Coleman credit for an 
epic of nonsense which apparently is be- 
coming immortal. 

ROBERT GABRIEL 

New York City 
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Marriage Canons: News-WeEEK [July 
17] states that the Episcopal Church six 


NEWS 


years ago “provided for the remarriage of 
persons divorced for such causes as con- 
sanguinity, insanity, and bigamy.” 

This is misleading. The Church grants 
annulments in such cases. It does not al- 
low marriage within prohibited degrees of 
consanguinity, the marriage of an insane 
person, or the marriage of a person who al- 
ready has a lawful spouse, and holds the 
purported marriages of such persons to be 
null and void ab initio—no marriages at all. 

The practice of the Church has been 
along these lines for centuries. Six years 
ago new regulations with regard to it were 
embodied in the local (U.S.A.) canons. 
There was no change in principle. 

Rev. JOHN COLE McCKIM, D.D. 

Peekskill, N.Y. 
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Fraternal Benefits: I have for a long 
time been a reader of NEwS-WEEK. In your 
issue of June 26 you have an article on 
page 38, headed “Frauds,” to which I would 
like to take some exception and I believe 
when you see the grounds for the excep- 
tion I am taking you will feel that I am 
justified. 

My own Official position is National Pres- 
ident of the Protected Home Circle, a Fra- 
ternal Benefit Society, which has been in 
continual existence for 51 years. This year, 
in addition to that work, I am President of 
the National Fraternal Congress of Amer- 
ica. This organization is also 51 years old. 
It is composed of 94 of the leading Fra- 
ternal Benefit Societies of the United 
States. No Fraternal Benefit Society can 
become a member of the National Frater- 
nal Congress unless it meets certain re- 
quirements of the Congress, one of which 
is that the Society must be actuarily sol- 
vent. The National Fraternal Congress of 
America is, therefore, composed of 94 ac- 
tuarily solvent Societies whose member- 
ship totals about 7,200,000. These Societies 
are governed by statute in the various 
States. 

In nearly all of the States there is a uni- 
form statute known as the New York Con- 
ference Bill which governs Fraternal Bene- 
fit Societies. We set up our legal reserves 
each year. We submit annual statements 
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In sunshine bright, 
When roads are hot, 
Your lubrication’s 
On the spot. 
So play it safe... 
Be well advised! 
». Insist your car 
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Founded 1865 Seventy-Third Year 
SUSiINess TRAINING 

: Courses that offer thorough 

preparation for young men 

and women who intend to 

make business a career. 


Fall term, Sept. 7. Write 
Registrar forinformation. 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


1404 West Pine Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For the first time, you can buy any 
nationally - known movie camera 
on terms as low as 10c a day! Do 
business with the largest firm deal- 
ing exclusively in movie equipment. 
Send for free illustrated catalogue 
giving complete 
details. Modern 
Camera Ex- 
change (Dept. 
62)1270-6th Ave. 
(Radio City) 
NewYork, N.Y. 
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Sleep Like a Kitten 
AND 


Arrive Fresh as a Daisy! 


‘ASTERNERS MEET WESTERNERS and vice versa . . .on Chesapeake and Ohio 
Lines! For “The Railroad With a Heart” is the popular route between 
these two great vacation sections of the country... you can travel in either 


direction and Sleep Like a Kitten and Arrive Fresh as a Daisy! 


Genuine air conditioning provides summer travel at its best...cool, clean, and 
tefreshing .. . on All Chesapeake and Ohio trains. Whether you’ve chosen the 
seaside or a mountain resort for your holiday, take advantage of this superbly 
comfortable service both going and returning... Your local ticket agent will 


be glad to help you in planning your itinerary. Ask him for information, 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON - THE SPORTSMAN - THE F. F. V. 


America’s Most Distinguished Fleet of Trains 
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Visit the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Miniature Railroad Exhibit, the largest in the world, Steel Pier 
Atlantic City, July, August and September 


















to the Insurance Departments of every 
State in which each Society transacts busi- 
ness. We submit to examinations by each 
Insurance Department the same as any 
commercial company and are regulated by 
law. .. 

As I see it, this article has not distin- 
guished between certain mushroom organi- 
zations which have called themselves ben- 
eficial organizations but which in no wise 
should be considered in the same class as 
the Fraternal Benefit Societies as they are 
known by law. 

The 7,000,000 voters that you speak of in 
the last part of this article have not op- 
posed laws which would control these so- 
called beneficial associations, but they have 
opposed laws which would attempt to put 
them in the same class as these so-called 
associations, as you have done in this ar- 
ae 

S. H. HADLEy 
President 
National Fraternal Congress of America 
Sharon, Pa. 





e The writer of this article has made 
serious and damaging blunder by failing to 
distinguish between Fraternal Benefit So- 
cieties and “mutual-benefit societies” o1 
mutual-aid societies. 

The Fraternal Benefit Societies, such as 
the two named in the second paragraph of 
the article and some two or three hundred 
other similar organizations in the United 
States, are not now, and never have been, 
entitled to be classed as “frauds” or “rack- 
ets.” They are not licensed as clubs and 
they emphatically are subject to State in- 
surance laws and subject to regular exam- 
inations by State Insurance Departments in 
the same manner as the so-called Old-Line 
Life Insurance Companies. And it cannot 
truthfully be said that “although the old- 
established fraternal organizations ; 
have been run honestly for years, the op- 
portunity for graft has always been pres- 
ent,” in any other sense than the same 
may be said of the old-established life in- 
surance companies of the country—not to 
mention other lines of business. 

R. D. TAYLOR 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


EDITORIAL NOTE: NEWS-WEEK regrets that 
it failed to distinguish between Fraternal 
Benefit Societies and illegitimate mutual- 
benefit societies. It agrees that the legiti- 
mate fraternals and mutuals are licensed 
under State laws. The “benefit societies’ 
we mean are not, in the eyes of the law, 
“benefit societies” at all, since they simply 
incorporate under any law which will per- 
mit them to collect dues from their mem- 
bers. NEWS-WEEK would be interested to 
learn of any examples of just what the le- 
gitimate fraternals themselves have done 
legally to curb the operators of “certain 
mushroom organizations” which have suc- 
cessfully sold insurance to Americans by 
trading on the good name of the legiti- 
mate fraternals. 
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Propaganda: News-WEEK of July 10 in- 
forms the world, in a review of a motion 
picture, “They Won’t Forget,’ that Leo 
Frank was lynched in Georgia because of 
Southern prejudice against damnyankees 
and that Frank’s innocence was later es- 
tablished. 

Frank’s innocence was not established. 

He was NOT lynched because of prejudice 
against Northerners. The other suspect was 
a Negro; if he had been found guilty, Geor- 
gia would have been accused of race pre- 
judice against him, instead of sectional 
prejudice against Frank. 

It was a case of an organized propaganda 
intended to coerce a Southern court; a 
propaganda organized by Jews despite the 
fact that there is less prejudice against the 
Jew in the South than in any other country 
on earth except England. 

Personally, I am getting damned tired of 
the motion-picture people continually slan- 
dering and injuring the South. They treat 
no other group to the insults they contin- 
ually offer Dixie and it is about time the 
South let it be known that she is fed up. 

Meanwhile, the South will continue to 
try its own criminals, despite the propa- 
ganda of communists, racial groups, or sec- 
tional bigots. 

RALEIGH BURKE 
Washington, D.C. 
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SIDESHOW 





INSIDE JOB: For the benefit of their 
flower fund, Springfield, Mo., poli¢e in- 
stalled a pop-vending machine in their 
station house. When they opened the 
cash box for the first time, the officers 
found twelve nickels—and six slugs. 

COLD DESIRE: In Anchorage, Alas- 
ka, Father Segundo Llorento advised 
younger missionaries they couldn’t im- 
press Eskimos with talk of hell’s fire: 
“The first preachers told the Eskimos 
about hell, but the natives expressed a 
desire to go there to keep warm.” 

MILLENNIUM: Inspector Matthew 
Bolger of the Newark, N.J., Bureau of 
Accident Prevention warned traffic po- 
licemen to be more reasonable with 
drivers: “The cop, having stopped a 
violator, will proceed very slowly to ex- 
amine the offender’s car. He will not 
talk. He will take a long time, as much 
as five minutes. Then cool and collected 
and with a courteous voice, he will 
courteously lecture the motorist on the 
folly of his ways.” 


SIGNS: The entrance of a New 
Haven, Conn., office building displays 
two tenants’ shingles, one under the 
other: 

PAINLESS DENTISTRY 
NUTS 

NAMES: In Winston-Salem, N.C., 
D. W. Wheeler and Henry Fender went 
on trial for reckless driving. Judge 
Bailey Lipfert interrupted the testi- 
mony: “You’re not kidding me, are 
you?” He ordered the witness to re- 
peat: “The left rear wheel of Mr. Fen- 
der’s car hit. the right front fender of 
Mr. Wheeler’s car.” 

WEATHER NOTE: WPA workers in 
Atlanta, Ga., made a study of police 
records on domestic discord. Their con- 
clusion: the tendency of husbands to 
beat their wives grows strongest in 
July. 


COMPLETE PRIVACY: Citizens of 
Beaumont, Texas, congratulated them- 
selves on the modern splendor of their 
new county courthouse. Then someone 
found an architectural blunder: to en- 
ter the jury room, jurors must climb a 
ladder and crawl through the window; 
the room has no door. 

ENTANGLEMENTS: During their 
two-week Summer training period, Na- 
tional Guard infantry units at Bourne, 
Mass., fought a sham battle, but seemed 
very slow on the attack. Officers found 
the cause: the soldiers kept stopping in 
“no man’s land” to pick the ripe blue- 
berries. 

LEGAL: James Murphy, 23-year-old 
Inwood, N.Y., truck driver, arranged 
for his wedding to Eleanor Myer. But 
first he wanted one thing settled. Last 
week he won permission to change his 
legal name to the one he had used all 
his life. James Murphy, a Catholic, be- 
came James Levy. 
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LOBACCO reow voce reern 


Let your mouth wake up and live 


A million men are chanting the 


praise of Listerine Tooth Paste 


Why not start using Listerine Tooth 
Paste right now? We'll wager you will 
like it better than any you’ve ever 
used. A million men say here’s a denti- 
frice with real action . . . real results. 
And real economy, too. Think of it! 
more than 14 pound of first-rate denti- 
frice in the big 40¢ tube. 


Fights smokers’ teeth 


Discover for yourself how easily it 
erases from your teeth those ugly de- 
posits stained by tobacco smoke. Your 
teeth stand revealed sturdy, white, 
and shining. Feel it wake up your 
mouth and gums. You never knew 
anything so stimulating as that won- 





derful feeling of freshness it gives. 
Your breath, sir 
See how Listerine Tooth Paste com- 
bats breath odors that do you no 
good socially or in business. You’d 
expect such action, of course, from 
the name this tooth paste bears. 
Ask your wife 
Your wife probably knows about Lis- 
terine Tooth Paste, if she follows the 
news. It’s a favorite of professional 
beauties of the New York studios who 
“live by their smiles’’—girls who sim- 
ply can’t afford to risk the beauty of 
their teeth. Its results are so amazing 
that these glamour women actually 
call it their “‘beauty bath for teeth.” 
Get a tube from your druggist 
now. In two big economical sizes— 
double size 40¢, regular 25¢. 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





More than Y POUND o: ooth paste 


in the double size tuse 40: 


Requiar size TuvdeE 
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SHORT STORIES: Ten Little 
Tragedies From Everyday Life 


Last week one of the first-rate mod- 
erns, Leane Zugsmith, published her first 
book of short stories—under a some- 
what staggering title: Home Is Where 
You Hang Your Childhood (158 pages, 
24,000 words. Random House, New 
York. $1.50). 

Unlike most collections of short sto- 
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NEWSPHOTOS 
Leane Zugsmith sees life from the left 


ries, this one should be read straight 
through like a novel. The first section 
deals with children of “broken homes” 
-who are out of joint with the world; 
next come accounts of adults up against 
personal misfortune; and last, groups of 
people whose adversity is due to social 
causes. For them the depression is not 
over and perhaps never will be. For 
this reason, they seem to claim more of 
the author’s sympathy than any of the 
others. 

These are tragedies of the atom rath- 
er than of the universe but they are 
no less persuasive for that. Miss Zug- 
smith’s talent lies in catching the sig- 
nificant word and gesture; in a deft 
phrase or two she creates atmosphere 
without a laborious build-up. In the 
thirteen pages that describe “A New 
York Visit,” for instance, the reader gets 
a complete understanding of an adoles- 
eent girl’s character. The story is a 
tight little vignette of a child who since 
early childhood has been the go-be- 
tween in rows between her divorced 
parents; at sixteen she hates both of 
them. 

Leane Zugsmith (pronounced Lee-ain 
Zugg-smith) has had critical success 
with her novels but they have never 
sold well. (Her last one, “A Time to 
Remember’—the story of a strike in a 
large department store—was probably 
her best.) Short stories, however, have 
made her reputation and have found 
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widely divergent magazine markets, 
from the New Masses to the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 

One of the present collection, “Room 
in the World,” was included in Edward 
J. O’Brien’s “Best Short Stories” of 
1937. In this, and in other pieces in the 
present book, lies the clue to her main 
interest outside writing—the working 
class. Miss Zugsmith believes that art 
for art’s sake is as dead as a pressed 
violet and that the job of today’s writ- 
er is to fight with his typewriter for 
the down-trodden majority. 

Born in Kentucky, the author was 
brought up in Atlantic City and came 
to New York as a young job-hunter. 
She landed one as publicity director for 
the publishing house of Liveright and 
while there she found time to bat out 
her first two novels. Now writing is her 
full-time job. The League of Women 
Shoppers, an organization which coop- 
erates with the trade unions in New 
York City and which Miss Zugsmith 
helped to found, remains her one regu- 
lar outside activity. 
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POETRY: Miss Millay Gives 
A Party to Discuss the World 


The dawns are cool in the Berkshires 
and blue distances reach the horizon. 
It is easy to forget the riots, concen- 
tration camps, and bombing planes that 
express the jealousies, hatreds, and stu- 
pidities of man. But Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s latest book does not reflect the 
peace of her morning work hours. For 
the last three years she has been writing 
about the people beyond the hills. 

She refrains, however, from offering 
any panaceas for their ills. Conversa- 
tion at Midnight (122 pages, 27,000 
words. Harpers, New York. $2) pre- 
sents the opinions of seven men of vary- 
ing tastes and backgrounds. Miss Millay 
ostensibly keeps out her own sentiments, 
but it is obvious that she identifies her- 
self with the liberals. 

Written in the form of a play, “Con- 
versation at Midnight” takes place in 
the Manhattan drawing room of a 
wealthy and intelligent bachelor. His 
evening guests are a_ stockbroker, 
painter, short story writer, Communist, 
Roman Catholic priest, and advertising 
man. Mellowed by a good dinner and 
stimulated by assorted liquids, the char- 
acters discuss women, religion, com- 
munism, capitalism, and other con- 
tentious subjects. 

In spite of the rhyme and the felicity 
of phrase, most of their conversation 
seems natural and spontaneous. It is in 
turn profane, cynical, impassioned, 
bawdy, humorous, and beautiful. 

Liberals, suspicious of dogma yet 
doubtful of their doubts, will appreciate 
the clear exposition of their attitude 
toward modern problems. Communists, 
grimly cock-sure, will gloat over the 
vituperative violence of an attack on 
Park Avenue. The poet does right by 
all of her characters; every one gets a 
chance to be brilliant. 

The finest lines are bestowed on Ri- 
cardo, who is evidently the author’s 
favorite. This bachelor, like his creator, 





can see both sides of a cause; repelled 
by the arrogance and intolerance of 
zealots, he can understand and even 
sympathize with them. Perhaps the 
best verse in the book is his quiet mono- 
logue to the painter following a series 
of minatory tirades by the Communist. 


The mind thrust out of doors, 
And not a bone flung after 

To hold between its paws 

When night and hunger fall, 
Leaves the warm house and ul! 
Its grassy lakes of light, 

And the good reek of supper; 
And trots into the night. 





KEYSTONE 


Miss Millay’s husband looks up to her 


The rabbits hear him come; 
The wild-cat on the limb 
Whittles its nails to knives, 
And crouches over hii. 


Before the week is out 
He leaps at the apple’s 
That hangs in the cold air; 
Battens on bark and root, 
That never ate such fare. 


throat 


He harries the lean hill 

In vain for winter vermin; 
His blunted nose is still 

To rabbit on the wind; 

His coddled pads are softer 
Than vixen’s, and they bleed; 
He stalks in bitter need, 
With hope and belly thinned, 
In vain the winter brook 

For weasel turned to ermine. 


When once the snow lies deep 
He harvests where he can; 

He wolfs the huddled sheep; 
He drinks with drooling lip 
The myriad stench of man. 


Yet the book cannot be judged by ex- 
cerpts. All connoisseurs uf beautiful 
things will want to sit in on this con- 
versation until the party breaks up. 


® Edna St. Vincent Millay spends most 
of her time on her 800-acre farm at 
Austerlitz, N.Y., rising regularly at 5 to 
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work in the upstairs library. She is 45; 
her small, slight body is still vigorous 
enough for half a day of tennis and her 
reddish-gold hair shows no wisps of 
cray. Although she is an expert typist, 
she writes her verse in pencil. Cheap 
copy books are scattered all over the 
house. There’s always one beside her 
bed, plus a supply of sharp pencils, so 
that if she wakes up with an idea she 
can catch it. 

Her big, good-looking husband, Eugen 
Jan Boissevain, saves her from the 
household annoyances which would in- 
terfere with her work. He cooks the 
meals when emergencies arrive—though 
Miss Millay also turns out an occasion- 
al dinner—and sees that she gets rest 
and privacy. The little bar, tricked out 
with brass rail and spittoon, which he 
has rigged up in an arbor, is only one 
of many evidences of his affection for 
“Vineent.” Born in the Netherlands 
and a naturalized American, he was 
formerly the husband of Inez Milhol- 
land, idol of Miss Millay’s Vassar days 
and later a feminist leader. He married 
the poet seven years after his first 
wife’s death and gave up his coffee busi- 
ness to take care of her. 

“Steepletop,” as they call their up- 
state farm, is usually overrun with 
friends—including Arthur Davison 
Ficke, Llewellyn and John Cowper 
Powys, and the Franklin P. Adamses. 
Many others are to be found periodical- 
ly in a suite at the St. Regis Hotel, New 
York—whenever the poet and her hus- 
band are in the money; there would 
probably be more parties if they didn’t 
leave the Boissevains so busted. 

The first manuscript of the present 
hook, representing two years’ work, 
vas destroyed last year in a Florida 
hotel fire. For weeks the poet was 
desolate. Her usually photographic 
memory left big gaps in “Conversation 
at Midnight.” Finally husband and 
friends persuaded her that the gaps 
didn’t matter as much as she thought: 
breaks in the conversation would seem 
natural. With the weight of worry 
partially lifted, Miss Millay gradually 
recalled nearly all of the lost lines. 

Last week, after a year of remem- 
bering and writing, the last bit of worry 
dissolved in a glass of champagne: 
“Here’s to my new book. May it com- 
fort my friends and confound my crit- 


ics!” 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Strictly from Hunger. By S. J. Perel- 
nun. 221 pages, 41,000 words. Random 
House, New York. $2. Some of these 
stories sound as if they had been dic- 
tated by Groucho Marx to a zany ste- 
nographer; and with good reason—for 
one of Sydney Perelman’s Hollywood 
jobs was thinking up gags for the 
Brothers Marx. The book, a round-up 
of his best magazine pieces, is both nut- 
ty and funny. 

Guilty in the Tropics. By Edmund 
Whitman. 319 pages, 83,000 words. 
Sheridan House, New York. $2.50. Fast- 
moving yarn about a tough guy who 
learns a few manners in the calabozo. 
There’s one of those glamorous native 
gals, too. 
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Sec andl Wale 


UMMER’S a serious season for your 

hair. Sports such as swimming and 
sailing, tennis and golf are great for 
your health and your happiness but 
they are hard on your hair. 

For the summer sun beats down on 
unprotected hair— making it dry and 
brittle—dull and lifeless—robbing it of 
its vital, natural oils—and you your- 
self complete the job when, in your 
shower or your plunge, you drench it 
in the water. 

Your hair needs the help of Vitalis 


quickens— the flow of necessary oil is 
@ increased—hair has a chance! 


l 50 SECONDS TO RUB~—Circulation 
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and the “60-Second Workout”—to pro- 
tect it from drying out brittle and 
lifeless. Apply Vitalis with a brisk 
massage. Circulation is aroused—your 
sun-parched scalp “comes to life”— 
your hair takes on a rich, lustrous look. 


So this summer, enjoy your swim- 
ming and your golf, your fishing and 
your tennis—but whatever you do, 
take care of your hair. Protect it 
against sun and water—help keep it 
healthy and handsome with Vitalis 
and the “60-Second Workout.” 


—Your hair has a lustre—but no objec- 


10 SECONDS TO COMB AND BRUSH 
2. tionable “‘patent-leather’’ look. 
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More Goods for More People 


N 1900, not one family in a hundred owned a horse and buggy; today, three out of u 
four have cars. One family in thirteen had a telephone; now, one family in two. In 
1900, modern plumbing and central heating were luxuries—less than 500,000 homes had 
electricity—tradio and electric refrigeration were unknown. Today, 21 million homes 
are wired; 7 million families own electric refrigerators; 22 million have radio receivers. 


In 1921, a Mazpa lamp cost 45 cents; it now costs 15 cents. You receive 80 per cent more . 
light for your dollar because of greatly increased lamp efficiency and a lower average ; 
electric rate for the home. General Electric research developed these lower-cost lamps, s 
helped devise more economical ways of generating and distributing electricity—to bring 
better light to more people at less cost. 


Today, electricity is vital to industry, for the manufacture of most goods—from bath- 
tubs to textiles, foods to furnaces—to meet the increasing needs and the purses of millions. 
In this progress, G-E research and engineering have ever been in the forefront. And still, 
in the Research Laboratory, in Schenectady, General Electric scientists continue the 
search for new knowledge—from which come savings, new industries, increased employ- 
ment, more goods for more people. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for every 
dollar it has earned for General Electric | 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Congressional 


Representative Hatton W. Sumners, 
chairman of the powerful Judiciary 
Committee, made a hit with his col- 
leagues last week. As the House cheered 
and whistled, the bald Texan urged the 
President—“for the sake of the coun- 
try’—to withdraw the Court Bill. Oth- 
erwise, the Chairman warned, he would 
make every effort to prevent a vote on 
the measure. 

Although Sumners did not mention 
party politics, no one missed his Demo- 
cratic lament: “It is split- 
ting us wide open.” 

Ordinarily obedient’ to 
Administration orders, the 
Representatives 
belled on the court plan. All 
were up for reelection in 
why go on record on 
a surcharged issue _ that 
might never get through the 
Senate? Administration 
leaders had agreed to let 
the Senate act first. They 
were confident of swift and 


oy 


1938 


easy passage in the House 
when—and if—the Court 
Bill got through the other 
Chamber. 

Sumners shattered that 
confidence. To get a bill 


out of the Judiciary Com- 
ttee over his opposition 


would require a_ petition 


signed by 218 members, a 
majority of the House. The 
gleeful uproar which greet- 
ed the Texan’s advice “to 


sit down on this issue’”’ made 
the mustering of such a 
majority seem unlikely. 

The Senate also heard a 
warning last week; and 
like Sumners, Royal S. Cope- 
land (see page 10), New 
York’s physician-Senator, 
addressed his to the Presi- 
dent: “To my fellow New Yorker I say 
that what happens to him or to me is of 
little permanent consequence—but what 
happens to the Democratic party is a 
matter of grave concern to the 
future of our Democracy.” 

These House and Senate outbursts, 


however, were mere preludes to a po- . 


litical storm that broke the following 
day. 


SOLDIER: Senator Joseph Taylor 
Robinson ef Arkansas bridged the gap 
between the White House and uneasy 
Senate Democrats. More than any other 
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CONGRESS: Senate Leader's Death Precipitates 


Crisis Over 
man, the Democratic leader helped 
translate New Deal gropings into the 
reality of legislation. Unwaveringly 
loyal, he never failed the President—or 
the Democratic party, greater to him 
than any individual. 

The Robinsons lived in a modest 
apartment just across the plaza from 
the Senate wing of the Capitol; re- 
eently, Mrs. Robinson went to Little 
Rock for a visit with relatives. Last 
Wednesday morning, alarmed by the 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Senator Pat Harrison heard the President was neutral 


Senator’s failure to rise at his custom- 
ary early hour, Mary Jasper, Negro 
maid, looked into his room. Sometime 
during the night, Joe Robinson had died 
from a heart attack. 

His death left the opposition confident 
of victory on the court issue. After his 
original six-judge proposal perished in 
the face of Senate opposition, Mr. 
Roosevelt had called on Robinson to put 
through a compromise; if any man 
could keep the President from a major 
Senate defeat, the Arkansan could. 

Through Mr. Roosevelt’s eulogy ran 
sorrowful recognition of the significance 


Presidential 
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Control 


of his leader’s death: “A pillar of 
strength is gone. A soldier has fallen 
with face to the battle ... I person- 
ally mourn the passing of a greatly be- 
loved friend whose fidelity through long 
years never wavered.” 

Born in Lonoke, Arkansas, 64 years 
ago, Robinson’s career traced an Hora- 
tio Alger pattern. He taught school, 
studied at the University of Arkansas, 
and read law in Judge Thomas Trim- 
ble’s Lonoke office. He plodded his way 
to the Arkansas House, to 
the governor’s chair, and fi- 
nally in 1913, to the United 
States Senate. 

Woodrow Wilson called 
him the “real moral and in- 
tellectual leader of the Sen- 
ate.” A practical politician, 
the Arkansan lacked Wil- 
son’s idealistic faith in the 
League but his party loyalty 
made him go all the way 
with his President. 

In 1923 Robinson succeed- 
ed Oscar W. Underwood of 
Alabama as Democratic 
Senate leader. Liked by his 
colleagues, he dutifully heck- 
led the Republicans and 
otherwise served faithfully 

and unspectacularly. On 
Al Smith’s ticket he was 
nominated for the vice 
presidency in 1928; ironical- 
ly enough, Robinson’s con- 
servatism was supposed to 


balance Smith’s liberalism. 
The Arkansas Senator’s 
political course could be 


traced to the beliefs and 
needs of rural Arkansas. He 
believed in low tariffs; he 
supported farm relief meas- 
ures; at regular intervals he 
blasted Wall Street. But he 
listened quietly to the out- 
bursts of George W. Norris against the 
utilities and to the elder Bob La Follette, 
voice of an agrarian, discontented West. 
Unless it embarrassed the Republicans, 
reform did not intrigue the Democratic 
leader. 

The early New Dealers labeled Rob- 
inson “Old Guard” and wanted to oust 
him. Skilled in practical politics, the 
leader .taught the President to re- 
spect him. At the special session in 
March, 1933, he put the Emergency 
Banking Act through the Senate in 
seven hours. Talk of a successor: died: 
away—and as his long-time plans took 
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shape, Mr. Roosevelt relied more and 
more upon Robinson. 

Conservative Democrats hoped the 
President’s second term would find him 
busy with left-over loose ends; the 
strong reaction against the court pro- 
posal symbolized their alarm over his 
renewed demand for vast Federal pow- 
ers. Robinson understood their uneasi- 
ness and at the same time sympathized 
with the President’s viewpoint. In the 
role of mediator, he soothed his Senate 
colleagues and he told Mr. Roosevelt 
unpleasant truths. Always difficult, his 
task grew harder after he took over 
direction of the court fight. 

Robinson grew noticeably tired under 
the strain. During his last Senate 
speech, he faltered and stood leaning 
against his desk for a moment—perhaps 
already stricken with the heart affliction 
that was to end his career a few days 
later. Copeland went to the Senate 
leader: “I bluntly informed him that he 
was playing with death—that the court 
fight was not worth the price of his life.” 

Last week Senate Chaplain Zebbarney 
T. Phillips read the simple phrases of 
the old English service: “I am the resur- 
rection and the life...” 

His face gray and drawn, Mr. Roose- 
velt listened to the funeral services in 
the Senate chamber. Congressmen, 
cabinet officers, and other officials sat in 
the chamber or the galleries; one Su- 
preme Court Justice, Pierce Butler, at- 
tended. 

Robinson had wanted to end his 
career on the bench; and although New 
Dealers complained that he and the 
conservative Butler thought alike, the 
Arkansan confidently expected appoint- 
ment as Willis Van Devanter’s succes- 
sor. (This week new names appeared 
among the “possible appointees”: Gov- 
ernor Frank Murphy of Michigan, Rob- 
ert M. Jackson of New York, Senator 
Hugo Black of Alabama, Judge Sam 

Bratton of New Mexico.) 


PEACE: Even before the Senate 
services, the opposition hinted that 
President Roosevelt’s stubborn insist- 
ence on the court fight had brought 
about Robinson’s death. Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler of Montana spoke boldly: 
“Had it not been for the Court Bill he 
would be alive today. I beseech the 
President to drop the fight lest he ap- 
pear to fight against God.” 

To this, Eleanor Roosevelt replied in 
her syndicated column: “The gentleman 
seemed to feel that he was so receptive 
to information from the Almighty that 
he knew the reason for whatever might 
happen on this little planet of ours.” 

The day after Robinson’s death, four 
Democratic freshmen Senators—Pren- 
tiss M. Brown of Michigan, Charles O. 
Andrews of Florida, Guy M. Gillette of 
Iowa, and Edwin C. Johnson of Colo- 
rado—visited the White House. They 
wanted the Court Bill withdrawn. Aft- 
er they left, rumor spread that Mr. 
Roosevelt wanted peace—-even at the 
price of shelving the court plan. 

The President’s reply to these reports 
and to Wheeler’s charges took the form 
of a letter to ““My Dear Alben”—Senator 
Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky. In a 
communication seething with anger, Mr. 





Roosevelt squelched rumors of White 
House surrender. 

Fiercely, he charged his enemies with 
taking advantage of “what, in all de- 
cency, should be a period of mourning.” 
Righteously, he recited New Deal ob- 
jectives, listed judicial reform among 
them, and insisted it was the “duty” of 
Congress to “pass legislation at this ses- 
sion.” 

The letter resounded like a declara- 
tion of war. It renewed intra-party 
strife; it aggravated an already lively 
contest over the Senate leadership; and 
it angered Senator Pat Harrison of Mis- 
sissippi. Harrison and Barkley were con- 
tenders for Robinson’s post. On its face, 
the President’s letter seemed a clear in- 














and Harrison supporters indignant), 
charged the Chief Executive with tam. 
pering. “The Administration should not 
interfere,” snapped Senator William 4 
King of Utah. 

Next day Mr. Roosevelt called Har. 
rison to the White House. Emerg. 
ing with a twinkle in his black, bead, 
eyes, the stoop-shouldered Mississippian 
genially drawled that the President haq 
given him unqualified assurance of ney- 
trality in the leadership contest. 

Nevertheless the effects of the “Dea, 
Alben” gesture remained. Senator Wijj- 
liam H. Smathers of New Jersey said 
that he and other first-term Democratic 
Senators intended to support Barkley. 
One of Harrison’s closest friends, Sena. 


Senator Joseph T. Robinson handed the gavel to Senator Alben W. Barkley 


dication that he preferred the Ken- 
tuckian as the Senate’s new majority 
leader. 

Both are professional Southern poli- 
ticians. Harrison has held public office 
continuously for 33 years; Barkley for 
32. Otherwise, there is little resem- 
blance between them. 

Like Robinson, Harrison has made 
party loyalty a religion. Officially com- 
mitted to the court plan, he valued 
party harmony above judiciary reform. 
He listened quietly while Robinson, 
Barkley, and a few others carried the 
Senate floor fight on the issue. 

Robinson chose Barkley as assistant 
floor leader, but not because he thought 
him abler than Harrison: the Mississip- 
pian had his hands full as chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee. In ap- 
pearance and action, Barkley resem- 
bles Robinson. He, too, has an unbroken 
record of party regularity. Recently, 
when both Harrison and the leader— 
against the President’s wishes—sought 
to reduce Federal expenditures for re- 
lief, Barkley led the successful fight 
against them. The Kentuckian is one 
of the few veteran Southern Democrats 
listed as an out-and-out New Dealer. 


Because of Barkley’s record, as well 
as his office, it was understandable that 
the President should turn to him. But 
the Senate is jealous of its prerogatives, 





tor Morris Sheppard of Texas, also de- 
cided to back the Kentuckian. His pros- 
pects brightened. 

Harrison’s support included the ma- 
jority of the court foes and anti-New 
Dealers. Only one interpretation could 
be put on his selection: the Senate had 
definitely balked at the New Deal. 

On the train carrying Robinson’s body 
—and 38 Senators—to Little Rock, the 
intra-party fight continued. Barkley 
and Harrison were in the group. Al- 
though both carefully avoided mention 
of the leadership, their partisans en- 
joyed some 55 hours of electioneering 
—Washington to Little Rock and re- 
turn. Among those present: Charles 
West and Joseph Keenan, Administra- 
tion lobbyists, and James A. Farley, the 
New Deal’s patronage distributor.* 


ANSWERS: The week’s swirl of 
events raised familiar questions. To 
some it gave partial answers. Since 
1933, politicians have predicted party 
realignment along economic lines. The 
President’s determination to press his 
program made the regrouping seem 
close at hand. 

Slowly, the court struggle had grown 


*“T am not in any way interested in the 
leadership race,” Mr. Farley said. “That is 
a matter for the Senators to determine 
among themselves.” 
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into a struggle for the leadership of the 
Democratic party. Court defeat for 
Mr. Roosevelt might well mean defeat 
on other issues: wages and hours, gov- 
ernmental reorganization, the ever- 
normal granary. 

Well aware of potential danger, the 
president appeared to favor the pre- 
cept: a good offense is the best defense. 
After talking to Mr. Roosevelt, Gov. 
Clifford Townsend of Indiana declared 
the State Democratic organization 
would not support Senator Frederick 
van Nuys for reelection next year. 
2eason: Van Nuys broke with the Ad- 
ministration over the court plan. 

If the Administration tries to defeat 
all opposition Senators up for reelection 
next year, the realignment may be well 
on its way before the end of 1938. Pat 
McCarran of Nevada must run next 
vear. So must Alva B. Adams of Colora- 
do, Bennett Clark of Missouri, Ellison 
D. Smith of South Carolina, Walter 
George of Georgia, and Millard Tydings 
of Maryland. 

Meanwhile John N. Garner’s return 
to Washington has cheered good Demo- 
crats. Garner likes the President but 
he also likes many of the Senators op- 
posing him. Conceivably, the Vice Pres- 
ident might repair some of the damage. 

Monday, as the mourners returned 
to Washington, the damage looked al- 
most irreparable. Opponents of the 
Court Bill were confident of recommit- 
ting the measure—strategy which would 
postpone the issue until next session. 
A close personal friend of President 
Roosevelt added his influence—Gover- 
nor Herbert H. Lehman of New York 
made public a letter to Senator Robert 
F. Wagner: “I am writing to you.. 
to voice my opposition to the Court 
Bill and to express the hope that you 
will vote against it...” 
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LABOR: Mills Make Steel, Hearings Echo 
Strike and Professional Pickets Carry on 


One midnight last week 25 men en- 
tered the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co.’s steel mills at East Chicago, In- 
diana. In cavernous furnaces the men 
piled beacon fires that signaled the end 
of S.W.O.C.’s 46-day strike, last in the 
Chicago district. 

By morning, the furnace bricks 
glowed—and 2,700 workers piled out of 
special trains at a station near the mill 
yard. Through a covered stairway, and 
under the sharp eyes of railroad police, 
the men went back to work. The C.I.O. 
had withdrawn its pickets, but the 
company took no chances. 

There was no trouble. Drizzling rain 
spattered the returning workmen, and 
blurred the signs at the company’s gates: 

“Notice—We have not made any 
agreement or contract with any official, 
person, or organization. This plant is 
open for work on the conditions which 
existed when work was stopped May 
26, 1937.” 

When noon came, steel sputtered in 
the mill’s crucibles. All week long—in 
Youngstown, Cleveland, Johnstown, and 
Pittsburgh—other plants stepped up 
their output. By the end of the week, 
the nation’s steel production had climbed 
4 points to 85 per cent of capacity. 


® In Johnstown, Pa., scene of recent 
strikes at the Bethlehem Steel Corp.’s 
Cambria Mills, delegates from 74 cities 
organized a “Citizens’ National Com- 
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NEWSPHOTOS 


LABORASCHOLA: In Cincinnati last week N. C. Butler instructed C.I.O. organ- 
izers in the ABC of ‘parliamentary law and subjects necessary for the perpetua- 
tion of labor.’ To help local leaders run union meetings and uphold their end in 
arbitration with employers, Paul W. Fuller, an Ohio Valley regional director, 
planned weekly classes in Ohio, Tennessee, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Illinois. 
Fuller took two words from a Latin dictionary and welded them into a descrip- 
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tive name for the classes: labor¢work) plus schola (school) equals Laboraschola 


mittee” and launched a campaign to 
“restore and protect those constitu- 
tional rights that have been taken away 
from American citizen by certain un- 
worthy officials.” 


® In Washington, the National Labor 
Relations Board charged the Republic 
Steel Corp. with coercion of employes, 
and set a hearing for this week. 


® The Robins Drydock and Repair Co., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., installed a motion-pic- 
ture camera and a recording micro- 
phone last week. Its purpose: to iden- 
tify C.I.O. pickets, and record their 
language and gestures. 


© In Detroit, the N.L.R.B. continued 
its hearings upon charges that the 
Ford Motor Co. had resorted to unfair 
labor practices. United Automobile 
Workers witnesses told of summary dis- 
missals for union activities. 


@ In New York City last week, Meyer 
Rosenbaum brought suit against Charles 
Gompel, a barber-shop proprietor. Ros- 
enbaum had been picketing Gompel’s 
shop, and Gompel—according to the 
plaintiff—kicked Rosenbaum in the 
groin. 

Magistrate Henry H. Curran asked 
Rosenbaum his occupation. “I, your 
Honor, am a picket.” 

“Are you a professional picket?” 

“Yes,” Rosenbaum answered, and ex- 
plained that each morning he visited the 
local offices of striking unions. “If the 
members don’t feel like picketing, I 
get a job.” 

Magistrate Curran dismissed the case; 
he learned that there had been no strike 
at Gompel’s shop, and that Rosenbaum 
had no idea why he was picketing it. 
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PERCY CROSBY: Angry Artist 
Analyzes the Second Inaugural 


Percy Crosby’s comic-strip character 
Skippy amuses 25,000,000 daily and 
earns the artist more than $100,000 a 
year. To most readers, the Eton-col- 
lared imp reflects a shrewd and genial 
personality; others know the cartoonist 
as a man of vast wrath. 

Since 1930 Crosby has spent more 
than $50,000 on privately-printed books 
and pamphlets, and on newspaper ad- 
vertisements “to attack conditions.” 
For a time Prohibition and gangsterism 
drew his venom; more recently politics 
has occupied his indignation. 

A fortnight ago, his name appeared on 
the lists of the Joint Congressional Tax 
Evasion Committee; last week Crosby 
bought two pages in The New York 
Sun. 

“Since I, Percy Crosby, have been 
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WIDE WORLD 


Percy Crosby likes to spread himself 


NEWS-WEEK FROM INTERNATIONAL 
SEA GULLS: Utah and other intermountain States last week faced a shortage 

of sea gulls. “Saviors of the Mormon pioneers,” the birds once teemed around 
Great Salt Lake; farmers welcomed them because they followed plows and ate 
crickets which threatened to ruin crops. Last year the gulls began to fly away 
—no one knew where or why. Farmers lost $100,000. This year even fewer 
gulls trailed the plows and Utah prepared to fight a cricket plague. 
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listed as a ‘tax-dodger’, I believe I made 
myself very clear on the issue... in , 
letter to Senator Wheeler .. .: ‘It jc 
from a citizen who is willing to pa, 
any: amount of taxes under the consti. 
tutional form of government, and tha; 
willingly, but it is from a citizen who 
shall never pay toll to a one-man goy. 
ernment at any price.’” 

Eleven columns of small type carrieq 
a reprint of the artist’s “Essay on 
Roosevelt’s Second Inaugural Address’ 
Crosby attacked the President’s “men. 
tal putty box,” his “pince-nez oil can.’ 
John L. Lewis’ “C.O.D. union,” and 
achieved at least one masterpiece of ob- 
scurity: “One, disregarding the speed 
formulas of American writing stand- 
ards, has not sufficient time to dea! 
with the inaugural address than the 
whole scene expands. Still, such per- 
formance can be counted on when 
methods of subterfuge, so familiar t 
Scotland Yard, telegraph themselves in 
fang tanging significance before th: 
eWimee ss. 

Crosby’s space in the Sun cost $3,200 
J. P. Muller & Co., agency which placed 
the advertisement, described its angry 
client: “one of the few 100 per cent 
Americans left.” 
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NEW YORK: The Tammany Tiger 
Licks Its Wounds, Old and New 


The five men had been meeting 
secretly in the Hotel Commodore, New 
York. Four were the Democratic bor- 
oughleaders of Brooklyn, the Bronx, 
Richmond, and Queens; the fifth was 
James J. Dooling, leader of Manhattan's 
Tammany Hall. Their object: to choose 
a Democratic candidate for the mayor- 
alty election next Fall. 

For three weeks they argued and 
pleaded—and got nowhere. Against the 
four borough leaders stood the chief- 
tain Dooling—so sick that he mumbled 
his sentences two or three words at a 
gasp. Last week the five Democrats 
agreed on one point—to sleep on thei! 
problems yet another night. Next day, 
Dooling walked out of the conference. 

Bronx leader Edward J. Flynn stated: 
“Mr. Dooling presented the name ol 
Senator Copeland. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion that Senator Cope- 
land—well, the other four leaders were 
opposed to his nomination.” Brooklyn's 
leader, Frank V. Kelly, interrupted: 
“T think you might say that Mr. Dooling 
showed no disposition to consider an) 
other name.” 

Then the four leaders announced 
their candidate: Grover A. Whalen, 
former Police Commissioner, distillers’ 
executive, and since last year, presi- 
dent of the 1939 New York World Fair. 

Downtown, at the Hall on Seven- 
teenth Street and Fourth Avenue, a 
Dooling aide was brief with reporters: 
“Royal S. Copeland is Tammany’s can- 
didate.” 


SINS: Tammany’s troubles began 
eight years ago. George W. Olvany 
under pressure of internal dissension 
resigned his leadership. John F. Curry, 
a canny but not brilliant politician, won 




















the ensuing election by a perilously 
narrow margin: vote: 12% to 10%. 

With James J. Walker as candidate, 
Curry’s forces whipped Fiorello La 
Guardia for mayor in 1929; but La 
Guardia’s campaign charges against 
Walker’s regime stuck in the public 
craw. Behind the scenes, pious Tam- 
many patriarchs resented Walker’s per- 
sonal gaiety—and Roman Catholic in- 
fluence made itself felt at the Hall. 

Meanwhile W. Kingsland Macy, State 
Republican chairman—backed by the 
city’s liberal leaders—forced a legis- 
lative investigation of municipal af- 
fairs. As counsel, Samuel Seabury ex- 
humed Tammany’s sins. The “tin box” 
scandals amused—and angered—the 
electorate; tales of ruthless corruption 
in the police force horrified citizens. 

With ‘Tammany support’ openly 
dwindling, with public opposition mo~n2t- 
ing each day, Walker went to Albany 
to take the witness stand. There he 
faced Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Gov- 
ernor of New York. Under Mr. Roose- 
velt’s bland, merciless examination 
Walker’s glitter tarnished—and Demo- 
crats throughout the nation saw Mr. 
Roosevelt as a presidential possibility 
thoroughly independent of Tammany 
Hall. 


SPLIT: By 1932 James A. Farley 
had cemented his friendship with Bronx 
leader Flynn. At the Democratic con- 
vention that year, Curry backed Alfred 
E. Smith for president. After Mr. 
Roosevelt’s election, Tammany Hall 
found Federal patronage doled out on 
a starvation basis. 

At odds with the national organiza- 
tion and beset by his own clamoring co- 
horts, Curry still wouldn’t quit. Tam- 
many voted him out in 1934—the first 
leader removed from office in the Hall’s 
148-year history. 

Dooling took office politically weak— 
and physical illness soon overtook him. 
Under his absentee leadership, Tam- 
many—which once controlled the city’s 
five boroughs and commanded powerful 
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Tammany’s choice: Royal S. Copeland 
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ACME 

PENSIONER: In 1891 Harry Parker 
became the House Ways and Means 
Committee’s janitor. Sitting in the 
spectator’s balcony last week, Park- 
er grinned while Representative Lind- 
say Warren, North Carolina Demo- 
crat, asked the House to give the 
46-year janitor an assistant—who 
would do ALL of Parker’s work: “His 
feet hurt him. You have to come 
from my section to know what it 
means when an old colored man’s 
feet hurt him.” The House passed 
Parker’s “pension,” 340 to 0. 
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influence in the State—became more 
and more a local organization confined 
to Manhattan. Now, sponsorship of U.S. 
Senator Copeland further than ever 
isolates the Hall from New Deal 
Democracy. (At a White House con- 
ference last month, when correspond- 
ents asked whether Mr. Roosevelt 
would approve Copeland’s candidacy for 
mayor, they reported the President’s 
answer: “Haw! Haw! Haw!”’) 

Approaching the primaries, Tam- 
many stands split three ways: one fac- 
tion supports Copeland; another favors 
Manhattan’s Borough President, Samuel 
Levy, whose candidacy was announced 
last fortnight; the third leans toward 
Whalen. 

Whalen’s New Deal __ tendencies 
strengthen his position in New York 
City; his conduct as Police Commis- 
sioner and his notorious dictum— 
“there’s a lot of law at the end of a 
nightstick”—alienate laborites. 

When Tammany’s executive council 
met this week, it considered still an- 
other possibility: that Copeland would 
run in the Republican as well as Demo- 
cratic primaries. In Tammany’s frac- 
ture and in the national Democratic 
strife over the President’s court plan, 
New York Republicans see an oppor- 
tunity to combine Republicans and anti- 
New Deal Democrats. 


e The primaries also may find Mayor 
La Guardia running for renomination 
on both Republican and Democratic 
ballots—backed by Jewish and Italian 
voters, workers, liberal Democrats, and 
New Deal Republicans. 


THE FEDERAL WEE K* 


The President: 


Released a 450,000-word report by the 
Executive-created National Resources 
Committee on “the kinds of new inven- 
tions which may affect living and work- 
ing conditions ... in the next ten to 
twenty-five years” and the attendant ne- 
cessity of making long-range national 
ylans “to meet the new situations [chief- 
y, unemployment readjustments] that 
will arise as these inventions come into 
widespread use’; the mechanical cotton- 
picker, artificial cotton, air-conditioning, 
photo-electrie cell, pre-fabricated houses, 
television, tray agriculture, gasoline from 
coal, and steep-flight aircraft bear spe- 
cial attention as “great disturbers.” A 
National Resources Board would be cre- 
ated as “permanent over-all planning 
body” and coordinator for the 47 State, 
400 county, and 1,100 city planning 
boards. 

Sent to Senate nomination of Franklin 
Mott Gunther, Virginia, as Minister to 
tumania. 

Signed eight agreements for collective 
security, neutrality, and cultural accord 
negotiated by 21 nations last December 
at the Buenos Aires Inter-American Con- 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace. 














































Senate: 

Sent to President farm tenancy bill au- 
thorizing 3 per cent government loans of 
$85,000,000 during next three years to 
help farm tenants become farm owners. 

Sent to President bill appropriating 
$1,000,000 to fight grasshoppers in ten 
Western States. 


House: 
Overrode Presidential veto of bill ex- 
tending another year 3% per cent inter- 
est on Federal Land Bank loans; the i 
President had contended the 1933 emer- 
gency accompanying the original bill no 
longer existed and that “an additional 
draft upon the Treasury in excess of $30,- 
000,000 during the fiscal vear 1938 would 
be totally inconsistent with my purpose 
to bring about a balancing of the 
budget.” 


Departments: 

Department of Agriculture reported 
that farm exports of $694,279,000 for 
eleven months ending June 1 reached 60 
per cent of pre-war levels (1909-14) but 
dropped 4 per cent below the correspond- 
ing period last year; imports for the 
eleven months this year were $1,386,017 
and $1,044,592 in 1935-36. 


Condition of the Treasury: 
(Week ended July 15) 







a ee ee eee $81,041,009.83 / 
Expenditures ..............$130,423,157.04 | 
Balance .. ccc cTeccccccecGaplewet aia 
Deficit, fiscal year........ $204,363,990.38 
Public debt .............$36,597,383,374.35 






Official news not reported elsewhere in this issue. 












































NEWSPHOTOS 


Rebel’s nominee: Grover A. Whalen 




















War alarms crackled over Asia and 
around the world last week, echoes of 
a patter of rifle shots fired at Marco 
Polo Bridge July 8. 

A body of Japanese, maneuvering at 
night 10 miles west of Peiping, had ex- 
changed real bullets (mostly .misses) 
with a handful of ill-trained Chinese— 
troops of the semiautonomous Hopei- 
Chahar state, buffer between China 
proper and Manchukuo. The fighting 
soon subsided. But an excited Japanese 
officer who telephoned over-colored re- 
ports of the skirmish to Tokyo, woke 
War Minister General Gen Suglyama 
to a 2 A.M. explosion of temper. 

Threats, accusations, counter-charges, 
and denials burned wires between Nan- 
king and Tokyo. Pleas for peace, 
warnings against war, resounded in 
world capitals. 

From Manchukuo, Japanese troop 
trains rolled southward to Tientsin. 
From Nanking, Chinese troop trains 
started northward toward Peiping. In 
the ancient capital frightened officials 
locked the twelve pagoda-crowned gates 
of the Tartar wall, opening only a slit 
to admit food caravans. 


FEVER: And of all the cities in- 
volved in the crisis, the least endan- 
gered most resembled a city fearing 
attack. In Tokyo, troops surrounded 
public buildings, embassies, bridges, 
factories, and railroad stations. Hob- 
nailed boots, caissons, wagon trains, 
crumped and rumbled through the 
streets. Abruptly called to the colors, 
‘reservists dropped civilian jobs. 

War fever, replica of the temperature 
of 1914, mounted daily. Groups of wom- 
en sewed “comfort kits” and marched in 
processions to speed departing warriors. 
Stay-at-homes flooded the War Office 
with useless gifts for soldiers. (One 
gift was practical: Finance Minister 
Okinobu Kaya sent a truckload of beer 
to the general staff that sweltered in 
Tientsin.) 

But the full gravity of the crisis im- 

pressed the Japanese only when, for the 
first time since the Shanghai massacres 
of 1932, Emperor Hirohito “authorized” 
the dispatch of troops from Japan to 
the mainland. Speculators then as- 
sumed the big war was on—and shot 
wheat, coal, and lumber prices sky- 
ward. 
. Anticlimax, scarcely noticed in the 
uproar: Premier Prince Fumimaro 
Konoe, long touted as a great leader 
for a crisis, collapsed: he went to bed, 
his nerves “shattered by insomnia.” 


SEARCH: Tientsin was an_ up- 
roar of troop trains from Manchukuo 
by land and troop ships from Japan by 
sea. Ironical detail: two gangs of Chi- 
nese coolies side by side—one lugging 
ashore war material for Japan, the 
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FAR EAST: Japan Again Forces Issue, 
Tightens Hold on Northern Provinces 
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Chinese troops stopped 400 miles short of the ‘battlefield’ 
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other transshipping war material for 
China. Japanese officers bit their lips 
put dared not halt the Chinese supplies: 
these came off British lighters, pro- 
tected by British guns.* 

In the midst of Tientsin’s turmoil Lt. 
Gen. Katsuki received orders to make 
a “local settlement” excluding all Cen- 
tral Chinese Government officials. He 
sent runner after runner in search of 
General Sung Cheh-yuan, only local of- 
ficial important enough to deal with. 

Until recently General Sung had ad- 
ministered the Hopei-Chahar area, 
through which Japan annually smug- 
gled more than $120,000,000 worth of 
merchandise into China. But when it 
became apparent that tension was ris- 
ing anew among his troops—the 29th 
route army—and the Japanese, he van- 
ished. 

Japanese emissaries sent to his Pei- 
ping palace heard from his servants that 
he had gone to “sweep the tombs of his 
ancestors.” (These tombs are the lit- 
tle structures, resembling stone dog- 
kennels, that intrigue tourists who wan- 
der through the dust-blown plains of 
North China. Dutiful heirs often make 
trips to sweep the sand off them— 
much as we bring flowers to the cem- 
etery.) 

Sung’s disappearance caused suspicion 
among the Japanese, all the more since 
his army—supposedly a co-police force 
with the Japanese—has been showing 
increasing signs of sympathy for the 
so-called Reds in Shensi. Since they 
kidnaped, then released, Dictator Chiang 
Kai-shek at Sian-fu last December, 
these 150,000 mountain warriors have 
been demanding war against Japan with 
more and more insistence. 


DIPLOMATS: But none of them 
peared on the scene to fight. Reports 
came from Chiang’s capital, Nanking, 
as usual: “We shall resist Japan to the 
end... Wwe are ready to fight... Our 
troops are marching north!” But no 
troops arrived. In fact, by the end of 
the week, military operations had siz- 
zied down to zero. 

In their place rose a cloud of diplo- 
matic confusion which completely hid 
the motives of the various interests at 
odds. Even Great Britain added to the 
seemingly useless clamor: replying to 
a question in the House of Commons, 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden inti- 
mated that his country and the United 
States might take common action to- 
ward preventing a major Far Eastern 
war. 

This hint had little effect in Wash- 
ington. Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
remembered the humiliating snub suf- 
fered by his predecessor, Henry L. Stim- 
son, in 1931. At that time “Wrong Horse 
Harry” had warned Japan against vio- 
lating the Open Door policy—in the be- 
lief that London and Paris would send 
supporting notes. But the former allies, 
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“Two hundred men of the “Forgotten 
15th” U.S. Infantry took over the railroad 
stution, shouldered others off the platforms, 
and packed themselves into a train. They 
had been barracked at Tientsin (with Tom- 
mies and Japanese—to keep open the Pei- 
ping road) since the Boxer Uprising 37 years 
ago. It was their day to leave on furlough; 


- i no oriental scrap was going to stop 
em. 
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AUTHENTICATED NEWS, NEWSPHOTOS 
The Mikado ‘authorized’ a new expedition—wives said goodbye 











CONQUEST: Like a shark attack- 
ing an old whale, Japan on five oc- 
casions in the past 42 years has 
ripped hunks off China. The record: 
1895, seized fabled Formosa island 
—the size of Maryland; 1905, ‘leased’ 
Kwantung territory—larger than 
Rhode Island; 1910, annexed Korea 
—more extensive than Minnesota; 
1931, invaded and occupied Man- 
churia—vaster than Texas plus New 
Mexico; 1932, nipped off adjacent 
Jehol to form the puppet empire of 
Manchukuo. 

In 1935, Japan forced Nanking 
(Central Chinese Government) to 
give up sovereignty over an era in- 
cluding Hopei and Chahar provinces 
—creating a buffer state larger than 
Montana. MHopei contains Peiping 
(Peking) age-old imperial capital. 
A fortnight ago Japanese troops sta- 
tioned here (on parade, below) 


claimed that Chinese soldiers at- | 


tacked them. A battle, and a major 
Asiatic crisis, ensued. 

® Such crises mean comparatively 
little to sprawling, gigantic China, 
whose leaders reckon history in 
terms of centuries rather than dec- 
ades—and who count on 400,000,- 
000 Chinese to prevail, in the end, 
against the ‘little island barbarians.’ 
Not always honest, the Chinese ex- 
cel in the virtue of philosophy. In 
1931, while the Mikado’s armies 
were blasting and pillaging Man- 
churia, the Nanking delegate irked 
helpless idealists at Geneva with his 
patience. Almost every day bulle- 
tins arrived from Tokyo, announcing 
new gains for the Japanese, huge 
casualties for the Chinese. One 
morning came a flash: ““New victory 
—10,000 Manchurians slain—only 
700 Japanese killed!” The Nanking 
man cried out: “Good—soon there 
will be no Japanese left!” 


then considerably more timid than to- 
day, let Uncle Sam bear the brunt of 
his evangelism alone; and to the ac- 
companiment of diplomatic insults lev- 
eled at the United States, Japan calmly 
proceeded with its conquest. 


DEFLATION: Early this week the 
great July Sino-Japanese war scare 
seemed to collapse with a hiss, like a 
pricked balloon. 

First, Sung Cheh-yuan, the phantom 
General, materialized. He promised to 
(1) apologize for the Marco Polo in- 
cident; (2) “punish the _ offenders,” 
though how he would identify men who 
fired in the dark was not explained; 
(3) give “concrete guarantees” against 
a repetition of such an offense by shift- 
ing subordinate officers. 

All this Sung promised General Kat- 
suki of Japan. But, obeying Dictator 
Chiang Kai-shek of China, he refused 
to put it in writing. This satisfied Kat- 
suki, who by this time had a full divi- 
sion on the scene: 

“You need not sign. But my men stay 
here until the terms are carried out.” 

In Nanking, American observers dis- 
covered that the vast parade of troops 
and supplies had been only “for the sat- 
isfaction of China’s fire-eaters.” The 
imposing number of soldiers shipped 
northward had been’ meticulously 
stopped at least 400 miles from any 
possible contact with the Japanese. 

Nevertheless, Nanking had not com- 
pletely backed down. First, the gov- 











ernment notified the Japanese that 
General Sung had no right to make an 
independent settlement with Tokyo. 
Then Dictator Chiang summarily re- 
jected the Japanese demands. 

Immediately there occurred one of 
those timely “incidents” with which 
Tokyo usually prefaces aggressive moves 
in China. At Lukouchiao, 10 miles 
west of Peiping, Chinese opened fire on 
a Nipponese detachment, wounding a 
captain. From Japanese headquarters 
came a terse communique: ‘‘The army 
reserves the right to take action at any 
time it may see fit during or after to- 
day (Monday).” At 9:20 P.M. Peiping 
citizens heard the crash of artillery. 

At the same time from the touchy 
Manchukuo-Siberia border—scene of 
the last Far Eastern war scare three 
weeks ago—came reports of more spo- 
radic fighting between Japanese and 
Russian frontier troops. 
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SPAIN: Green Table in London 
Overshadows Battle on Plateau 


Major Umberto Galleani settled an old 
score with Benito Mussolini Mar. 18, 
when his anti-Fascist Garibaldi Bat- 
talion helped rout the Italian expedition 
at Guadalajara. 

This ex-newspaperman, exiled by the 
Duce in 1924, returned to New York last 
week for a three-month propaganda 
tour on behalf of the Spanish Govern- 
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QUICK CORONATION IN WARSAW 


The Gypsies’ new King 
Janus (above) greets his 
subjects after being elected 
by the Council of Elders 
(above left). Then the 
popular young boilermaker 
—first Gypsy King elected 
in centuries—is anointed, 
crowned, and put upon his 
throne. 


INTERPHOTO 


Last March Matthias Kwiek, hereditary 
King of the Gypsies, summoned the huge, 
turbulent Kwiek tribe before his hut in a 
Warsaw tenement courtyard. Discovery by 
the clan that King Matthias had given the 
funds of the House of Kwiek to Gen. Fran- 
cisco Franco—for whom he once fiddled— 
caused a brawl in which the monarch ac- 
cidentally killed himself. 

For four months royal Kwieks waged 
furious internecine strife for the empty 
throne. Finally the Gypsy Council of Elders 
took a hand. July 4 these 30 representa- 
tives of Europe’s scattered thousands of 
gypsies ranged themselves on a platform 
in a Warsaw stadium to hear the rival 
claims of six Kwieks. 

The Polish capital’s diplomatic corps 
turned down invitations to the coronation, 
but 20,000 curious citizens celebrated the 
Glorious Fourth by paying for bleacher 
seats. They saw the Elders unanimously 
elect Janus Kwiek, a Warsaw boilermaker. 
Then an Orthodox priest crowned him. 
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ment. To interviewers the 49-year-old 
naturalized citizen—first of 3,000 Amer- 
icans to join the Red cause—described 
how War Minister Indalecio Prieto’s of- 
ficers turned an awkward, undisciplined 
Spanish mob into an efficient 500,000- 
man army. 

“When we are going to make an at- 
tack we explain to the soldiers. We 
say, ‘We are going to this and this po- 
sition, the enemy is this and this.’ We 
discuss it treat them just like 
students.” 

Last week the new students passed 
their first big test. Carrying on Ma- 
drid’s greatest offensive, which started 
July 6, 30,000 Reds with 99 war-planes 
and 160 Soviet tanks drove a 100-square- 
mile wedge into White territory west 
of the capital—almost broke its nine- 
month-old siege. To smash back the 
crimson push, Dictator Francisco Fran- 
co called up 15,000 Italians. Meanwhile 
crack units of Ifnis—Arab riflemen 
from West Africa—riddled the advanc- 
ing students to a temporary halt. 

But it became increasingly clear that 
the war (one year old July 18) would 
be decided at a cool green table rather 
than on the burning Castilian plateau. 
In London, Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden offered a plan to transform Fran- 
co, still a rebel in the legal eyes of 
neutral nations, into a respectable “bel- 
ligerent.” 

The agreement would offset an ad- 
vantage gained by Madrid July 12, when 
France virtually opened her border to 
the Reds in retaliation for Fascist war 
threats. Eden would give Franco bel- 
ligerent status—enabling him to block- 
ade the coasts—provided he agreed to 
repatriation of all non-Spanish troops. 
(London rumors hinted that British 
bankers had offered Franco a $200,000,- 
000 loan.) 

The White Dictator seemed too busy 
to bother with conciliatory moves. He 
concluded a trade pact with Germany, 
- depriving Britain of important Basque 
iron ore needed for her $7,500,000,000 
rearmament plan. And he hastened 
construction of 12- and 16-inch Nazi 
howitzers eight miles from Gibraltar— 
endangering Britain’s impregnable for- 
tress for the first time since Napoleon 
conquered Spain in 1808. 


os 


GERMANY: Nazis Give Feast Fit 
For a King—or the Fuehrer 


In the last three years Nazi functions 
have grown ever bigger, noisier, and 
more spectacular. Last month Propa- 
ganda Minister Joseph Goebbels topped 
all previous junketing with a thunder- 
ing, Wagnerian fete for delegates to an 
International Chamber of Commerce 
meeting. 

Over swaying pontoons guarded by 
rows of stony Reichswehr soldiers, the 
guests entered a secluded island in the 
Wannsee, Berlin’s great lake resort. 
Sparkling ranks of blond maidens in 
white tights guided them to a wide, 
sleek meadow. There they feasted on 
venison, shellfish, hors d’oeuvres, and 
champagne while thousands of colored 
lights illuminated a ballet performance 
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Maj. Galleani: First U.S. Volunteer 


on a vast open-air stage. Intricate fire- 
works, accompanied by the crash of 
hidden field guns ended the spectacle. 

Last week Adolf Hitler’s activities, 
too, became more Wagnerian than ever. 
He moved the entire Chancellery—the 
Reich’s administrative brain—from Ber- 
lin to newly constructed buildings just 
below his Bavarian mountain house in 
Berchtesgaden. A few days previously 
the Fuehrer had adopted a strictly royal 
rite: he “graciously granted audience” 
to 4,000 peasants. 

At the same time Robert Ley, Labor 
Front leader, made obeisance to the new 
godhead: “All we have created is Adolf 
Hitler’s work. We are merely his tools 
. .. There are still people who preach 
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ARAL-PIX 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: To remain in 
power, Premier Milan Hodza (above) 
must please the all-powerful Farm- 
ers’ Party. Last week Finance Min- 
ister Josef Kalfus refused to ap- 
prove a $2,100,000 subsidy to hold 
flour prices steady. Premier Hodza 
promptly resigned. He expected 
this week to form a new cabinet— 
giving Kalfus the gate. 











of the wonders of 2,000 years ago... 
They ought to preach about the miracle 
of today ... the greatest of all.” 
This week the miracle man turned to 
his original avocation—painting. Open- 
ing a Munich art gallery of “pure Aryan 
art,” the Fuehrer sketched the devasta- 
tion wrought by “Jewish Modernism”: 
“Impressionist painters—dangerous lvy- 
natics! . . . We had futurism, expres- 
sionism, realism, even cubism and da- 
daism ... These unhappy persons should 
be dealt with by the Department of the 
Interior, where the insane are sterilized. 
to prevent them from passing on their 
unfortunate inheritance!” 
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BOLIVIA: Business and Army Take 
Colonel Bull by the Horns 


Last March the Bull of Bolivia de- 
cided to go messianic in a big way. Col. 
David Toro, president of the world’s 
highest republic since May, 1936, started 
a 58-point National-Socialist program 
by confiscating 1,354,000 foreign-held 
acres. The acres yielded petroleum, and 
the oil belonged to a mighty American 


Corporation. 
Now Colonel Toro is out of a job. His 
former constituents no longer call him 


el toro, the bull, but el buey, the steer. 


® Besides being one of the highest in- 
habited sections of the globe* Bolivia 
boasts of being the cradle of the Inca 
civilization. Yet since its discovery by 
the Spanish 400 years ago, white men 
have pillaged it almost at will. At the 
height of Spain’s grandeur, the King 
obtained half his gold bullion from this 
mountainous, land-locked region. 

For Spanish, British, American, and 
French exploiters, amber-skinned de- 
scendants of the Sun god became slaves; 
they hacked away at the Andean forests 
for precious woods; swooned in low- 
land rubber plantations; tore open the 
hills until little gold or silver was left; 
and are still tearing them open for cop- 
per and for tin (one-fourth the world’s 
supply). Finally came oil—the sleek, 
modern enemy of mankind. 


@ July 13, when Colonel Toro returned 
to La Paz from a five-day trip, he found 
a group of young army officers waiting 
in his palace. Bluntly, they accused him 
of filling government positions with his 
relatives and called on him to resign. 
He looked at their faces and knew their 
affiliations. American, British, and 
French corporations loomed in the eve- 
ning shadows behind them. 

By morning Bolivia’s 43-year-old 
strong man was on his way to Chile and 
exile. 

A fellow colonel, like him a Chaco 
war veteran, took his place in the name 
of order and oil. German Busch, son of 
a German settler and a popular officer 
in the German-trained army, immedi- 
ately rewarded his backers by announc- 
ing he would void the Bull’s blundering 
land confiscations. 


*La Paz, capital, 11,000 feet; Lake Tit'- 
caca, highest navigable body of water, 12, 
500 feet; average altitude of the great cen- 
tral plateau, 12,000 ft. 
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SCOTTSBORO: Add Another Date 
To 9 Negroes’ 6-Year Calendar 


Mar. 25, 1931—Nine Negroes arrested 
for alleged rape of Mrs. Victoria Price, 
convicted adulteress, and her friend, 
Ruby Bates, while they hoboed on a 
freig ht car near Scottsboro, Ala. Apr. 
10, 1931—White jury convicts the Ne- 
eroes, sentences them to death. Nov. 7, 


1932—Supreme Court of the United 
States orders retrials because Negroes 
had inadequate counsel. Apr. 9, 1933— 


Haywood Patterson reconvicted despite 
Ruby Bates’ confession of “frame-up”’; 
other trials postponed. June 21, 1933— 
Trial Judge J. E. Horton voids convic- 
tion for insufficient evidence. Dec. 1, 
19 Patterson reconvicted. Dec. 6, 
1933—Clarence Norris reconvicted; oth- 
er trials postponed. Apr. 1, 1935—Su- 
preme Court orders retrials for Pat- 
terson and Norris because Negroes had 
been excluded from juries. Nov. 13, 
1935—Grand jury, including one Negro, 
reindicts the nine. Jan. 23, 1936—Pat- 
terson convicted fourth time, sentenced 
to 75 years; other trials postponed. 
Last week Alabama began retrials of 
the other eight defendants on a two-a- 





week schedule. Samuel Liebowitz, New 
York Jew, was again retained by the 
Scottsboro Defense Committee as the 
Negroes’ lawyer. For the first case 
three Negroes reported in a jury panel 


of 100; but they ducked service by 
claiming “fixed opinions.” To the twelve 
white jurors chosen, Mrs. Price repeat- 
er her story. 

July 16, 1937—“We the jury find 
|Norris] guilty and fix his punishment 
at death.” 
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RACKET: Dewey fo the Rescue 
Of 10,000,000 Willing Suckers 


In 1935 New York County gave Thom- 


as Ek. Dewey a man-sized job: with a 
special staff to unearth evidence, and 
special grand juries to do something 


about it, he was to squash New York’s 
myriad rackets. 

Though his work has hardly more 
than begun, the 35-year-old lawyer al- 
ready has dug into insurance, labor, 
trucking, restaurant, poultry, fur, usury, 
garment, and vice rings; and his prose- 
cution record is 100 per cent successful. 
Last week he struck at New York’s 
richest racket specialists—the ‘“num- 
bers” boss and his “mouthpieces.” Aft- 
er four months of presenting evidence, 
Dewey persuaded his grand jury to in- 
dict twelve men for running a lottery 
and—-more important to the racket’s 
10,000,000 daily customers—running it 
( rookedly. : 

From its smalltime beginning more 
than 35 years ago as a pastime among 
Harlem’s Negroes, the numbers or poli- 
cy racket has grown into a deadly seri- 
ous, nationwide business. Most popular 
among poor people looking for sudden 
riches, it infests nearly all big cities. 
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Half the country’s industrial workers 
play it. In New York alone it grosses 
$100,000,000 a year. 

A slick operating technique usually 
thwarts police interference. In New 
York, 15,000 collectors and shopkeepers 
—either anxious for the profits or forced 
into the game unwillingly—take the 
bets. By hunch or superstition, the cus- 
tomer selects a three-digit number. The 
collector forwards the number and the 
bet—usually a dime—to his controller; 
the controller sends it to the banker. 
The racketeers keep personal contact at 
a minimum: they deposit and pick up 
slips and cash from bags or boxes at 
prearranged spots. 

Formerly the winning number was 
three digits of published bank-clearance 
totals, stock-exchange tradings, or Fed- 
eral Treasury reports. More recently 
bankers have used a complicated system 
based on pari-mutuel betting at race 
tracks.* 

The winning number pays 600 to 1. 
since actual odds are 1,000 to 1, rack- 
eteers theoretically divide 40 per cent 


BOSS: Until 1930 New York’s policy 
bankers worked independently and 
peacefully. Then came Arthur Flegen- 
heimer, alias Dutch Schultz, whose gang 
had battened on a huge bootleg beer 
trade. Schultz muscled in. In the strug- 
gle that followed 30 men died, but he 
soon made himself the city’s numbers 
boss. 

Last week’s indictments were a de- 
layed entrance for Dewey. Two years 
ago his investigators piled up evidence 
against Schultz. But before he had time 
for legal action, gang gunmen mur- 
dered Schultz and two companions in 
a Newark, N.J., restaurant. 

The impossibility of indicting 15,000 
collectors didn’t worry Dewey. He 
aimed at the brains of the racket—the 
thugs, gunmen, and lawyers who used 
their profits to subsidize crime, bribery, 
and political corruption. 

The man Dewey most wanted to crush 
was J. Richard (Dixie) Davis, dapper, 
34-year-old criminal lawyer, who twice 
defended Schultz in income-tax evasion 
trials, and against whom the New York 
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The Scottsboro boys: once again they fight for life 


of the receipts among themselves: 25 
per cent of the gross to the collector, 5 
per cent to the controller, 10 per cent 
to the banker. 

But 40 per cent doesn’t satisfy the 
numbers men. Bankers neither accept 
high bets nor risk the chance that a 
popular number may win. If possible 
they bribe race-track employes to ma- 
nipulate the mutuel figures and make 
a lightly-played number the winner. 
Otherwise an agent sends the odds 
up or down by placing big bets on the 
races. 


*Under the pari-mutuel system, race- 
track machines -establish official pay-off 
prices for each $2 bet. The numbers bank- 
ers total mutuel prices on the first three 
horses in the first three races; the digit to 
the left of the decimal point becomes the 
first digit of the winning number. A similar 
total on the first five races produces the 
second digit, and the seven-race total gives 
the final digit. 


Bar Association has instituted disbar- 
ment proceedings. Davis allegedly 
steered Schultz’s course through the 
reefs of the law, and took control of the 
racket when he died. 

Among others indicted: Abraham 
Weinberg, once Schultz’s chief lieuten- 
ant (the city’s underworld “knows” he 
has been killed and is anchored to a 
concrete slab at the bottom of the Hud- 
son River); Alexander Pompez, Harlem 
policy banker, who last Winter fled to 
Mexico City and last week fought ex- 
tradition. 

Police had arrested only three of the 
accused: Martin Weintraub, lawyer; 
Masjo Joseph (Little Joe) Ison, West 
Indian Negro; and Dan L. Smith, for 
seventeen years a New York policeman, 
dismissed in 1929 for insubordination. 
Arraigned for bail, Ison and Smith 
sobbed in self-pity. 
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SAILING: Race Week on Water 
And Racy Week on the Shore 


Yachtsmen look to Larchmont’s an- 
nual Race Week as a barometer gaug- 
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Rudy Schaefer (right): host at his best 


ing the popularity of their sport. If 
traffic runs thick on Long Island Sound, 
42nd Street of the water, then boat 
architects and skippers throughout the 
country anticipate a boom. 

Off Larchmont Harbor last week a 
fleet of 359 boats—largest that ever 
crossed a starting line off the Atlantic 
Coast—sailed away in a light breeze. 
All varieties of craft were represented 
from big 12-meters to Wee Scots and 
Dinghies. As notable as the record num- 
ber of entries was the perfect start: the 
committee did not recall a single boat; 
no one protested or charged foul. 

At the end of this week the winners 
will receive silver prizes at a windup 
banquet—traditionally a bachelor affair 
with even the women champions ex- 
cluded. 

To many residents 
County, Larchmont’s Race Week has 
little connection with salt water. It 
stands for Scotch and soda—mixed 
about half and half; a seven-day mara- 
thon of dinners, dances, and drinking. 
Most of the tanking takes place at a bar 
equipped with subway hangers to keep 
drinkers vertical. 

Steam is let off in a large outdoor ball- 
room aptly called Pandemonium. The 
chief hazards at the Larchmont Yacht 
Club: glass windows the size of doors 
and sometimes opened, sometimes 
closed; occasionally a merry-maker 
tries to walk through a closed window 
and knocks himself out. 

During the day, weary wives entrust 
entire care of their children to nurses 
and-maids. Few of the men attempt to 
commute to their New York offices; in- 


of Westchester 


stead they concentrate on sleep, aspirin, 
and Alka-Seltzer. 

Larchmont became a paradise of wet 
gaiety under the leadership of Commo- 
dore James B. Ford, vice-president of 
the United States Rubber Co. who set 
the pace from 1915 until he died in 
1928. Commodore Ford, who in his 
later years spoke only in a whisper, 
had a fortune of some $50,000,000 and 
he poured money into the club to keep 
it lively. 

The current master of festive cere- 
monies is Commodore Rudolph J. 
(Rudy) Schaefer, a Princeton graduate 
in his middle thirties who prefers more 
temperate beer parties. 

Heir to a malt barony created by his 
grandfather—first man ever to brew 
beer in America—Schaefer is gregarious 
and jovial; he loves to wander from ta- 
ble to table, checking up to see that 
everyone has a large evening. As a 
pepper-upper of parties, he has able as- 
sistance from his pretty, radiant wife, 
Lucia. Every year they spend thou- 
sands of dollars entertaining. 

During prohibition Schaefer came 
close to being wrecked on a financial 
reef. Living up to the letter of the 
law, he brewed only near beer and 
lost money steadily. Since repeal, the 
F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Co. (“Our 
Hand Has Never Lost Its Skill’; “Beer 
at Its Best’) has turned into a gold 
mine. Its sales are second only to those 
of Jake Ruppert in the Metropolitan 
district. 

Yachting and the Larchmont Yacht 
Club are his main interests in life. His 
spacious schooner Edlu (named after 
his two oldest children Edmee and 


Greyhound: top trotter 
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Mrs. Schaefer’s social hand is skilliul 


Lucy) won the Bermuda Race in 1934, 
In a brick water-front Colonial house 
he lives only a two-minute canoe pad- 
dle from the clubhouse. His hobby is 
the piano and he spends hours hammer- 
ing out “Dinah” and “Ida” (both in B 
flat), the only tunes he can play. 
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SPORT SPEED 


® At Goshen, N.Y., Greyhound, cham- 

pion trotter who likes to eat cigarettes, 

raced two smooth laps around E. Roland 
Harriman’s %-mile track, set- 
ting a mile record of 1 minute 
59% seconds. Sep Palin, Grey- 
hound’s driver who carried a 
watch in his hand, said the 
horse could have done even 
better if pushed. The horse's 
owner: Edward J. Baker, who 
inherited a bulk of the fortune 
left by John W. (Bet-a-Million) 
Gates. 


© At Princeton, N.J., Godfrey 
Brown, England’s apple- 
cheeked stylist, ran 880 yards 
in 1 minute 52.2 seconds and 
the quarter mile in 48.8 sec- 
onds—not world’s records but 
good enough to lead a combined 
Oxford-Cambridge track team 
to victory over Princeton and 
Cornell, seven first places to five. 


® Galloping 800 meters (874 
yards, 2 feet, 814 inches) in 90 
degree Dallas, Tex., heat, John 
Woodruff, lean Pittsburgh Uni- 
versity Negro, again showed 
spectators that he is America’s 
most awkward running star, 
yet lowered the world’s record 
by two seconds to 1 minute 
47.8 seconds. He takes 10-foot 
strides—two feet longer than 
normal for -middle-distance 
runners. 6-foot-4 inches tall, 
he goes around turns like a 
bobsledder—on>the outer rim 
of the track. 
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LIQUID LARCHMONT 


Every night dur- 
ing Race Week, 
the Larchmont 
Yacht Club buzzes 
with bibulous ex- 
cit ement—one 
party after another 
for eight consecu- 
tive nights. Many 
men prefer the mas- 
culine atmosphere 
of the club’s bar, 
with its subway 
straps. Others im- 
bibe in mixed com- 
pany and revel in 
nocturnal _ sere- 
nades. 
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‘OPERETTA: St. Louis Presents 


Crooker and Loewe's First Try 


Earle Crooker—-Boston born; 32; ex- 
reporter; ex-chorus man; radio skit- 
writer for Bea Lillie; Hollywood script 
man. 

Frederick Loewe—Vienna-born son of 
the famous David Belasco actor Ed- 
mund Loewe; 32; former concert pian- 
ist; prize fighter until his teeth got 
knocked out; composer. 

Offhand these two young men might 
not seem to have much in common. But 
when they met in New York two years 
ago, they discovered a mutual ambi- 
tion: to write an operetta in which one 
couldn’t “smell a song coming.” The 
usual musical show, they found, fell in- 
to a pretty rigid form with plenty of 
romance, little dramatic suspense, and 
great patches of just plain singing. 
Crooker and Loewe decided they would 
change all that. 

Last week their first collaboration 
was produced at the St. Louis Municipal 
Opera, in vast west-side Forest Park. To 
the critics and the 9,700 customers, 
“Salute to Spring” didn’t seem so differ- 
ent after all. 

Action passes from Washington 
Square, New York, to a rattletrap tour- 
ist camp that has turned art colony. 
Most of the plot centers around the 
group of Greenwich Village artists re- 
sponsible for the camp’s transformation 
into a Utopian colony; it aims ‘‘to make 
Radio City look like an old-fashioned 
chicken coop.” 

The leads, Guy Robertson and Bernice 
Claire—both Broadway stars—were out- 
standing in a cast of 23. Crooker’s book 
and Loewe’s music fitted neatly to- 
gether; the songs blended into the ac- 
tion though only one—‘‘Somehow’’— 
rated sufficient audience reaction for an 
cncore. The rhythms ran the modern 
ramut from waltzes to rhumbas; the 
1.clodies were a combination of Euro- 


NEWS-WEEK BY PAT TERE 


EXHIBITION: Ten days ago Frederic Taubes peeled his coat and set to work on 
a week-late job in the Los Angeles Museum of History, Science and Art. Driv 
ing out from his New York home to supervise his first one-man show in the 
West, Taubes had engine trouble in Utah. The Museum graciously postponed 
the exhibit until the guest of honor arrived; last week it finally opened—with 
the flair of a Hollywood premiére. Movie stars and officials attended the first- 
night reception and admired the Austrian-born artist’s sound technical ability 
which has gained him exhibition space in ten of the country’s museums this year. 


— 


pean operetta style and American 
“sweet” jazz. 

Many felt the rushed performance 
with only one week for rehearsals, re- 
flected in the distracted cast not always 
remembering their lines, had been un- 
fortunate. Everyone admitted, how- 
ever, that it possessed moments of fine 
comedy, and that as a first effort it was 
more than promising. (This Fall their 
second operetta, “The Great Lady,” is 


scheduled for New York production.) 


St. Louis backers made a big night 
of the opening. Opera officials told ra- 
dio listeners of the evening’s impor- 
tance. After the performance, a friend- 
ly audience demanded speeches from 
short, squatty Loewe and his lanky 
partner. Loewe reneged: “Too thrilled 
to speak.” Crooker, naturally high- 
strung, felt much more _ loquacious. 
He clinched his popularity by declar- 
ing St. Louis the “grandest city in the 
world.” 


NEWSPHOTOS FROM A. L. WIT 


A packed house at the St. Louis Municipal Opera in Forest Park passed judgment on a new operetia - 
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ILLUSTRATOR: Man About Town 
Tries His Hand at Many Trades 





Ludwig Bemelmans is back in his 
bathtub. Partly submerged in hot wa- 
ter, he likes to balance a board across 
the porcelain sides and bat off one of 
his inimitable stories on a silver-plated 
typewriter. Here, too, he creates his 
peculiarly appealing illustrations that 
made a hit with readers of Harpers Ba- 
zaar, Vogue, and other smart magazines. 

Last week the 39-year-old artist-au- 
thor returned from a four months’ tour 
of Ecuador. Bubbling over with ideas 
enough for a dozen books, and loaded 
with portfolios of local sketches, he 
made tracks for the porcelain haven in 
his Mount Kisco, N.Y., home. He found 
the fancy typewriter broken—but the 
plumbing was in good shape, so he set 
to work on a portable. 

Out of the tub have come some de- 
lightful creations. Most recent, pub- 
lished a fortnight ago by the Viking 
Press, is “My War with the United 
States,” telling his wartime experiences 
in a United States Army camp. With a 
fine appreciation for the art of under- 
statement, he reminisces over his boners 
and triumphs as a rookie. Scattered 
through the book are wistful, simple 
drawings of elusive charm. 

Bemelmans says he once tried to take 
art lessons. That was after the War 
when he had a waiter’s job. Wearied 
from late working hours and bored with 
class routine, he soon decided formal 
instructions would be no help to him. 
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and found particularly appealing the song and dance numbers of a Greenwich Village artists’ chorus 
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Ludwig Bemelmans works in water 


His lack of training merely empha- 
sized his natural naivete of line. Maga- 
zines clamored for his work; Jascha 
Heifetz had him decorate his studio; 
and New Yorkers still beam over recol- 
lections of his colorful settings for the 
1935 Broadway production of “Noah.” 
Four years ago Bemelmans started a 
restaurant called the Hapsburg. Clients 
were never sure of seeing the same room 
twice—at a moment’s whim the pro- 
prietor would repaint all the murals. 

An Italian-born Belgian, Bemelmans 
arrived in America 23 years ago. In ad- 
dition to his accomplishments as bus 
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boy, waiter, restaurateur, author, and 
illustrator, he once did a stretch as a 
comic-strip artist—about a dozen years 
ago on the old New York World. His 
hero was Count Bric-a-Brac, but World 
readers failed to appreciate his subtlety. 
They didn’t like the Count or the poetry 
he recited. Bemelmans did. Even now, 
years after he was peremptorily fired 
from his $50-a-week job, he will recite 
some of the gems he created. Example: 
What comes away and 
distant ? 
Must be the 
sistant. 


there far 


plumber and his as- 
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EDUCATION 


“WILLIAMS: College Gets Some 
Real Estate and Loses Dennett 


After the 26-year administration of 
Harry A. Garfield, Williams College 
three years ago selected as president an 
energetic alumnus, Tyler Dennett—at 
various times minister, publicist, Pu- 
litzer Prize biography winner, and 
Princeton professor. 

Dennett modernized the curriculum 
and the student government system, 
and abolished compulsory daily chapel. 
He warned against Government control 
of education, spurned Federal money 
for needy students, and abolished an ex- 





WIDE WORLD 


Isabell Hallin lost her teacher’s job... 


change scholarship for Germans on the 
score that the Nazis would send boys 
with “certificates of political responsi- 
bility.” For all this he won student and 
alumni praise. 

This week, spiking rumors that he 
would be dismissed from the presidency, 
Dennett announced that he had re- 
signed a month ago. The general rea- 
son was that he could not find out 
whether the trustees considered him an 
“employe” or their “leader.” Specifical- 
ly, he quit because the board overrode 
him and bought real estate when he 
needed cash for educational purposes. 

Rumored successor: Dennett’s close 
friend and fellow alumnus, James Phin- 
ney Baxter 3rd, Harvard history pro- 
fessor. 
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TEACHER: Saugus, Mass., Shows 
How Far a Little Gossip Goes 


Waldo B. Russell went to ‘Mrs. Peck- 
ham’s party” and heard some gossip. 
The 15,000 inhabitants of Saugus, Mass., 
soon heard it, too. Isabell Hallin, pret- 
ty blond 25-year-old high school teach- 
er and dramatic coach had—according 
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to the rumor—held a rehearsal of 
Booth Tarkington’s play “Seventeen” 
in the cellar of her home:and had served 
cocktails to the student-actors. 

Miss Maria Smith, 74-year-old mem- 
ber of the school committee and a for- 
mer teacher, promptly brought the mat- 
ter before the board. Though she ac- 
knowledged that the cocktail episode 
couldn’t be proved—the teacher admit- 
ted the cellar rehearsal because the 
school was chilly—Miss Smith and two 
other members won a 3-2 decision to 
give Miss Hallin “an opportunity to re- 
sign.” 

Last week 300 townsfolk attended a 
meeting of the committee. When Rus- 
sell began to read School Superintend- 
ent Vernon W. Evans’ report on the 
dramatics coach, the superintendent in- 
terrupted and told him to stop omitting 





ACME 


after Maria Smith heard some gossip 


parts of it. Russell began again. The 
report lauded Miss Hallin. 

Despite this—and also an approving 
report from John A. Pierce, school prin- 
cipal—the committee by another 3-2 
vote decided not to renew the teacher’s 
$1,300-a-year contract. They said she 
had “too many outside activities” and 
was too keen on dramatics to be a good 
English teacher. 

When the audience indulged in some 
hearty booing, Russell made a brief 
but conclusive speech: “I know I’m an 
old fogy and an old fossil, but I can 
take it, and I’d just as soon be classed 
as such.” 

Three days later 2,000 citizens gath- 
ered for a public airing of the contro- 
versy and demanded the teacher’s re- 
instatement. 

Though she seems to have lost her 
Saugus job—pending further develop- 
ments—Miss Hallin isn’t entirely out of 
luck. She has been offered two other 
teaching positions, in New York and 
Arizona, and also a chance to take a 
screen test. Friends think she looks 
like the late Thelma Todd and ought 
to try the movies. Thelma Todd was 
also a Massachusetts teacher before 
she became a Hollywood favorite. 
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COMET: Telescopes Follow Path 
Of An Astronomical Eccentric 


Tracing the path of a star or squint. 
ing anxiously at distant galaxies, ag. 
tronomers at the big observatories usy.- 
ally keep their telescopes focused on a 
single portion of the sky. Thus the dis. 
covery of a new body or some unex. 
pected stellar explosion often falls to 
an amateur—who does most of his 
heavenly peering in the hope of just 
such a spectacular find. 

Nothing pleases these eye-roving as. 
tronomers more than the sight of stray 
comets—great balls of close-packed 
meteors, sporting tails of luminous gas 
millions of miles long and sweeping in 
elliptical courses around the sun. 

During 1936 amateurs held a large 
corner on the comet market. Leslie 
Peltier of Delphos, Ohio, already dis- 
coverer of four, spotted his fifth. Sigura 
Kaho of Sapora, Japan, found another, 
low in the western sky. 

Last fortnight, a European professor 
chalked up one for the professionals, 
Dr. P. Finsler of the University of 
Zurich, Switzerland, discovered a new 
comet and immediately wired the Royal 
Danish Observatory, Copenhagen, clear- 


ing house for Europe’s astronomical 
bulletins. Thence the news was cabled 
to the Harvard Observatory, American 
information center. 

Here, after three days’ study, as- 


tronomers were able to set up mathe- 
matical equations and predict the 
course of the Finsler comet. This week 
it is scheduled to appear as a faint 
smudge in the early morning north- 
eastern sky. At midnight, Aug. 4, it 
should be seen just below the Pole Star 
By mid-August, a mere 50,000,000 miles 
from the earth, it will reach maximum 
brightness near the second star in the 
handle of the Big Dipper. 

Comets are noted for their eccentric- 
ities. Greatest culprit was the de Vico 
comet of 1844; astronomers computed 
a second visit in 5‘ years, but it swung 
its 5,000,000-mile tail, dashed off into 
space, and has never been seen since. 
Although the Finsler body will pass out 
of sight late in August and is not ex- 
pected back until 2037 at the earliest, it 
may go out on a celestial bender and 
break all return engagements. 
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DENTISTRY: 15,000 Hear About 
Tooth Decay, New Painkiller 


Last week many spic-and-span ollices 
were deserted as 15,000 dentists swarmed 
to Atlantic City for the 79th annual ses- 
sion of the American Dental Association, 
largest group of its kind in the world. 
Some of the papers read in armory-like 
Convention Hall: 


TOOTH DECAY: To faulty diet and 
improper care of the mouth, already of- 
fered as explanations for modern man’s 
bad teeth, Dr. William I. L. McGonigle 
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American Dental Association presidents—past, present, and future: Dr. Leroy Miner, 
Boston; President C. W. Camalier, Washington; President-elect Marcus Ward, Ann Arbor. 


of Freehold, N.J., last week added an- 
other possible factor: emotional upsets. 
Sex repressions, nagging parents, or 
temper tantrums may disrupt delicate 
gland balances and result in insufficient 
calcium production. Since teeth need 
a constant calcium supply, this brings 
on dental decay. 

Dr. MceGonigle told of a 27-year-old 
man who had perfect teeth. Then his 
wife became seriously ill; doctors 
weren’t sure she would live. A month 
and a half later her husband’s teeth 
were pitted by nine cavities. 


PSYCHOLOGY: “We're going to the 
dentist, dear” is one of the things a 
mother must tell her child. She can be 
pretty sure it will be followed by loud 
bawling, fits of toy-breaking, or sullen 
resignation. 

Dr. Frank F. Lamons of Atlanta, Ga., 
presented the dentists’ side of the pic- 
ture—the tactful handling of unruly 
kids once they have reached the dreaded 
office. Warning fellow dentists not to 
bore temperamental youngsters with 
chats on high taxes or stock-market de- 
velopments, he proceeded to lump 
juvenile patients into psychological 
pigeon holes. 

Fear-stricken children, he _ believes, 
have often heard spine-chilling dental 
tales from their parents. Dr. Lamons’ 
remedy: “We should educate ... par- 
ents to help overcome this by telling 
their children the nice things they may 
know about us and not the unpleasant 
things.” 

Worst of all is the incorrigible type. 
“This may be the bully on the play- 
ground, or the smart Aleck ... Asa 
rule a lot of work is necessary because 
he has been able to put off this visit... 

“Forceful dealing is often necessary 
-.. It is with this type that the use of 
the towel over the mouth is sometimes 
resorted to. When he complains of 
smothering tell him with a smile that 
you will be glad to stop holding him 
a soon as he is ready to let you work.” 
Dr. Lamons added: “Of course, the 
place of the mother when dealing with 
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this child is in the reception room, al- 
ways.” 


PAINKILLER: Nearly two years ago 
Dr. Leroy Hartman of Columbia Uni- 
versity announced a painkiller for drill- 
sensitive teeth. He found that with 
proper application his soothing formula 
was “nearly 100 per cent successful.” 
Later tests made by the First District 
Dental Society of New York showed a 
success percentage of 71. 

Last week Dr. Harold A. Osserman of 
New York presented a new tooth anes- 
thetic—thymol aminobenzoate—for den- 
tal skeptics to tear apart. 

Dentin—the hard, white wall that 
covers tooth pulp—is not solid, but bur- 
rowed by many tiny channels, each en- 
closing nerve fibers. After three years’ 
work on more than 135 formulas, Dr. 
Osserman mixed two anesthetics, ethyl 
aminobenzoate and p-propyl m-cresol 
aminobenzoate, with germ-killing thy- 
mol, and found a new paste that would 
quiet the throbbing of tooth-wall 
nerves. 

Then he smeared the mixture on the 
teeth of patients at the dental clinic of 
the Beth Israel Hospital, New York. 
Eighty-three per cent of 361 carefully 
checked cases, he said, were completely 
relieved. 

Nevertheless the dentist will have 
difficulty getting official recognition for 
his formula. A year ago he sent it to 
Manhattan’s First District Dental So- 
ciety; the formulas committee decided 
that the Council on Dental Therapeutics 
of the American Dental Association was 
the proper agency to determine its 
merits. 

Soon after Dr. Osserman finished his 
Atlantic City paper Dr. Samuel M. Gor- 
dens, chairman of the council, presaged 
trouble for thymol aminobenzoate’s fu- 
ture: “Unfortunately, many .. . reports 

. are still impressionistic. Tests un- 
der way .. . indicate the new products 
will also have limitations. Hence den- 


tists would do well to apply this sug- 


gested mixture of drugs with honest 
skepticism .. .” 


FOURTH €S TATE 


EDITOR: Glenn Frank, Ousted As 
Educator, Goes Truly Rural 


Since Glenn Frank was catapulted 
out of his job as president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin last January, 
friends have been wondering where he 
would land. They felt that his quarrel 
with Gov. Philip La Follette hadn’t in- 
jured his reputation as an educator 
and that he could probably find a soft 
university berth; also they knew he 
didn’t need one—signed editorials, syn- 
dicated to 64 Midwestern newspapers, 
were reputedly netting him $20,000 
annually. 

Last week Frank became editor of 
Rural Progress, a monthly agricultural 
magazine published in Chicago and dis- 
tributed free to 2,000,000 Midwestern 
farm families. Less than three years 
old, the periodical asks—and gets— 
$5,500 for a two-color page advertise- 
ment, $6,750 for a back cover.* 

In Chicago, Maurice V. Reynolds, pub- 
lisher and chairman of the board, ex- 
plained Frank’s value to the magazine. 
“He is one of the outstanding educators 
of the country. For seven years he was 
a success as editor and publisher of 
Century Magazine. At Wisconsin he de- 
veloped the agricultural college from 
obscurity to one of the best in the coun- 
try, ranking with Cornell. He has a 
great mind, is highly respected by busi- 
nessmen, and is a liberal and non parti- 
san in politics.” 

Frank will have charge of the month- 
ly’s editorial page but will maintain his 
residence in Madison, Wis. He will al- 
so continue his syndicated column. 


For a two-color page the Saturday Evening Post re- 
ceives $9,500, fora back cove T, $15,000. 
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Jot Hospital Or Of Amelia, Sought 








NO NEWS IS NEWS: On particular- 
ly slack days, every editor has had 
an urge to run a headline stating that 
there was no news. But Raymond 
G. Holman, editor and publisher of 
The Intelligencer, believes his July 8 
banner is the first of its kind. A sub- 
head in the little daily,.which cir- 
culates to 1,593 residents of Mexico, 
Mo., says proudly: ‘Greeley; Bennett 
and Pulitzer Never Did This!’ 
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AIRLINES: Low Bids on Mail 
Contracts Reflect High Hopes 


Zip... the postal clerk’s paper cut- 
ter slit the top envelope of the neat pile 
on the desk of Second Assistant Post- 
master General Harlee Branch. A trans- 
continental and Western Air (TWA) bid 
on the route from Winslow, Ariz., to 
San Francisco—at a rate of one mill 
per airplane mile for the transport of 
up to 300 pounds of air mail. 

Zip... another TWA bid of a mill a 
mile on the route from Dayton, Ohio, 
to Chicago. 

Zip... still a third TWA bid at the 
same rate for carrying mail from Wash- 
ington to Buffalo. And a bid from Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines for that route 
—only eight one-hundredths of a mill! 

Airline officials, gathered in the big 


private contractors after that year’s 
contract cancellations. 

Among its many stringent limitations 
the act specifies: ‘“‘No air-mail contrac- 
tor shall be allowed to maintain pas- 
senger or express service off the line 
of his air-mail route which in any way 
competes with ‘passenger or. express 
service available upon another air-mail 
route...’ Since no airline operator has 
ever yet been able to make a profit with- 
out some air-mail contract, that gave 
the Post. Office pretty absolute control. 

Contracts under the act were to be 
awarded to the lowest “responsible bid- 
ders” and contracts were forthwith let 
for rates as low as 8 cents an airplane 
mile. But the act also provided that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was “to fix ... as soon as practicable 
and from time to time, the fair and 
reasonable rates of compensation . . . 
for the transportation of air mail by 
airplane.” As a result most contractors, 
no matter what rate they had bid to 
win their routes, soon had their pay 





and (3) unlimited privilege to enter 
Chicago from New York—where Amer. 
ican and United each run ten planes , 
day in rush seasons. 

Recently, Congressional Committees 
reported favorably on a bill sut mitted 
to the House by Representative Clarence 
Lea (Dem., Calif.) and to the Senate 
by Senator Pat McCarran (Dem., Ney) 
By its provisions the control of domestic 
air transport would shift to the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission, save fo, 
some technical regulatory powers tp 
remain in the hands of the Departmen 
of Commerce. The ICC would isgye 
certificates of public convenience anq 
necessity, equivalent to permanent 
franchises; presumably it would remoye 
the “off-line” route limitations. 

Solidly in back of the new bill were 
the Air Transport Association, the Unit. 
ed States Chamber of Commerce, anj 
the Air Line Pilots Association.* 


UPSHOT: Early in June the Pog 
Office decided to allow United Air Lines 
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ornate Washington Post Office building 
one day last week, fascinatedly watched 
the carnage. For the first time in three 
years the Post Office was opening bids 
on new domestic air-mail routes. 

Only one contract out of four— 
Huron, S.D., to Cheyenne, Wyo., for 
which Wyoming Air Service, Inc., was 
low bidder at 19.875 cents a mile— 
would earn the contractor more than a 
nominal pittance. Moreover, special 
contract specifications prohibited rate 
changes for three years. An air-mail 
contract was once worth as much as $2 
an airplane mile. 

Harlee Branch dryly commented: 
“These bids would indicate that the air 
transport service is a very profitable 
business.” Actually they indicated a 
weirder state of affairs existing in the 
American air transport industry than 
Alice ever found on the other side of 
the looking glass. For the Post Office 
Department was doing the contractors 
a favor to let them carry at $0.02696 
per trip air mail for which the Post Of- 
fice may receive up to $288 in postage. 


COMPETITION: Back of it all lies 
the Air Mail Act of 1934, under which 
the air-mail system was returned to 
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upped to between 25 and 33% cents a 
mile (the act’s maximum). 

So far the successful bidders thought 
that was all right. But soon passenger 
and express traffic mushroomed to levels 
where an operator with a mail contract 
to help pay his basic costs could make a 
profit on spur lines operated without 
mail income. During the past three 
years the Post Office has seen fit to sit 
on a half dozen such “off-line” projects. 

Meanwhile inter-airline competition 
mounted side by side with traffic totals. 
American Airlines, United Air Lines, 
and TWA drove after bigger shares of 
transcontinental traffic with bigger 
planes, fancier services, faster sched- 
ules. TWA slashed rates last Fall, then 
this Spring made temporary peace in a 
halfway return to former price levels. 
United and American meet their cur- 
rent figures. 

More and more loudly TWA, with a 
single New York to Los Angeles mail 
contract and permission to operate only 
four services a day into Chicago, clam- 
ored for route privileges to match its 
rivals. Specifically it wanted (1) a spur 
into San Francisco where United ran the 
only service; (2) some sort of entry in- 
to Washington, tapped by American; 








to swing some of its transcontinental 
services 100 miles south of its air-mail 
route into Denver, a_ precedent that 
promises wide relaxing of the off-line 
ruling. 

Simultaneously it advertised for bids 
for four new routes. The one between 
Huron and Cheyenne had no major 
strategic implications. But another 
from Winslow to San Francisco was 
TWA’s long-sought spur into the North- 
ern Californian metropolis. A third con- 
nected Dayton, a regular air-mail stop, 
with Chicago. The fourth crossed Har- 
risburg on TWA’s _ transcontinental 
route with a line into Washington. 

Mail contracts on these routes would 
give TWA just what it was willing to 
operate without any mail payments 
whatsoever. Hence last week’s one mill 
a mile bidding. Only hitch was the 
fact that Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
saw the Washington-Buffalo route 4s 
the airway of the future to Toronto and 
Ottawa. Hence the eight one-hun- 
dredths of a mill a mile. 

*Last week the pilot growp was strong 
enough to force the transfer of bad-wea ie 
er airline operations from Washington 
cramped Hoover- ke ea Aa airport to the 


Army’s larger Bolling Field—until « pe! 


manent and adequate transport airport 


can be built. 
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enter $42B: The latest Sikorsky 


— four-engined flying boat, Pan 
3a : : American Clipper III, ashore 
, for a check-over at the Im- 
littees j ‘ Be //// perial Airways base, South- 
Mitted — oT, ampton, England. Behind it 
ATence ’ lay a flight from Port Wash- 
Senate ington, Long Island, to Bot- 
Ney} wood, Newfoundland (7 hrs. 
esti 17 minutes); a crossing from 
flies Botwood to Foynes, Ireland 
er- (12 hours 34 minutes); a hop 

€ for . P from Foynes to Southampton 
TS to Ze ee ? (2 hours 48 minutes)—total 
tment ary ; } : flying time, 22 hours 39 min- 
issue a \ - tee utes. Last Sunday the Pan 
and = “— American Clipper III roared 

anent down Long Island Sound after 
move a 29-hour return journey. 
Simultaneously and with 

sania equal dispatch Imperial Air- 

Were — - , ways’ Caledonia surveyed the 
Unit- ‘ transatlantic route with round- 


. and . trip flights in the opposite di- 
‘ rections. 


7] P36: The newest thing in 

American military designs. 
Last week workmen in the 
Curtiss airplane factory at 
Buffalo, N.Y., were busy ‘tool- 
ing up’ for the production of 
230 of these single-seater fight- 
~ ers ordered by the Army Air 
Corps. (Contract price was 
$4,113,550, largest order for 
single seaters in American 
peace-time history.) Equipped 
with 1,100-horsepower-Pratt & 
Whitney engines, constant- 
speed propellers, and wing 
flaps, the ships have an esti- 
mated speed of 340 miles an 
hour. Note retracted land- 
ing gear and tail wheel, the 
complete streamline, the en- 
closed cock-pit—standard fea- 
turesonallnewmilitary planes. 
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WIDE WORLD, INTERNATIONAL 
ANT 25-1: Another big red-winged Soviet, monoplane rests on American soil after a flight across the Pole— 
Hong in a cow pasture near San Jacinto, Calif., 6,262 miles from Moscow and thus establishing a new world’s rec- 
ord for non-stop flight. Most anxious moment: during the 6,000-foot take-off run across the Moscow airport. 
Worst weather: over sunny Southern California where fog turned the flyers back from San Diego. At left— 
per Pilot Gromoff, Co-Pilot Yumasheff, and Navigator Danilin; the first natives encountered were handed neatly- 
rport printed cards, ‘Bath,’ ‘Eat,’ ‘Sleep.’ 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


SCREEN: Box-Office Champion 
Changes Style to Retain Title 


It was her engaging penchant for 
singing, dancing, and “taking off” her 
elders that propelled 4-year-old Shirley 
Temple from tot actress to top star of 
the entertainment world. With Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox’s Wee Willie Winkie, 
8-year-old Shirley Temple now jettisons 
those adjuncts to her personality and 
appears for the first time in a straight 
dramatic role. 

It is no news to 


young officer (Michael Whalen), and 
(2) an exciting denouement, when 
the savage warriors of Khoda Khan 
(Cesar Romero) and the Scottish sol- 
diers of the King contemplate annihi- 
lating each other, only to be tutored in 
the ways of peace and brotherhood by 
the Colonel’s curly-headed granddaugh- 
ter. But the film’s piéce de résistance— 
and only the cynical will resist it—is 
the mutual worship of Wee Willie 
Winkie and the iron-fisted, golden- 
hearted Sergeant MacDuff (Victor Mc- 
Laglen). 

The story deals in situations that are 
more often tried than true, but John 
(“The Informer’) Ford’s_ direction 





the Abou Ben 
Adams of the box- 
office that Lo! Shir- 
ley Temple’s name 
leadsalltherest. In 
the past only Mary 
Pickford,* Rudolph 
Valentino, and 
Charlie Chaplin 
have proved more 
potent as patron 
saints of the thea- 
tre till. 

Despite this 
and the fact that a 
Shirley Temple fan 
club, organized in 
Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia, several 
months ago, al- 
ready has 125,000 
members—there 
have been recent 
indications of adrop 
in the child star’s 
appeal. Film exhib- 
itors, writing to 
the Motion Picture 
Herald’s “What the 
Picture Did for Me” 
department, report- 
ed a growing dis- 
satisfaction with 














the usual Temple 
routines. Darryl F. 
Zanuck, vice-presi- 
dent of the studio, decided two things: 
Shirley’s stories were at fault; she was 
getting to be a big girl now and had 
better start acting like one. 

“Wee Willie Winkie” gives her that 
opportunity. Rudyard Kipling’s short 
story, on which the film is purported to 
be based, is hardly one of the author’s 
most distinguished efforts. Its story 
content, for movie purposes, is almost 
nil. Screen authors Ernest Pascal and 
Julien Josephson retained the title, 
background, and a few character names, 
and fashioned a script that owes noth- 
ing to Kipling. 

An American widow (June Lang) 
brings her daughter Priscilla (later 
nicknamed Private Wee Willie Winkie) 
to an army outpost in India that is 
commanded by her father-in-law. 
There—as the British stagger nobly un- 
der the white man’s burden—we have 
(1) romance, when the widow meets a 


_*The studio is revamping two Pickford 
films for the new Temple: “Rebecca of Sun- 
nybrook Farm,” and “ 


The Little Princess.” 
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occasion. 
picked out by the spotlights, passed in 
review. The crowd was appreciative, 
but it had seen them before. 





DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 


Shirley Temple: growing up 


keeps the hokum elements under con- 
trol. Given her own leading man for 
the first time (the youthful Douglas 
Scott) and competing with experienced 
troupers in the cast, Shirley Temple 
more than holds her own without re- 
course to song and dance. 

The premiére of the film at the Car- 
thay Circle Theatre in Hollywood al- 
most ended in a riot. In common with 
“mad dogs and Englishmen,” Holly- 
wood’s premiére public thinks nothing 
of going out in the midday sun and 
staying there. From as early as noon, 
thousands of Los Angelenos had been 


sitting on the hard, backless seats (rent- 


ed at $.50 apiece) facing the promenade 
on which Shirley would make her first 
public appearance. 

By 8:30 that evening the crowd had 


swelled to proportions that swamped 


the 50 special policemen hired-for the 
Screen stars and celebrities, 


They 








waited. When Shirley Temple finajj, 
arrived, she was hidden from view }, 
double lines of actors who had decideg 
to become spectators themselves. 

A roar of protests swelled from thoy. 
sands of throats. The cheated public 
booing and surging against the ropes, 
threatened to break up the party. They 
the lesser celebrities were herded oy 
of the way, revealing the greatest ¢¢. 
lebrity of them all, dressed in a white 
broadcloth suit with an ermine olla) 
and a hat described as a Schiapare}]j 
model. 

It was a big day for Shirley. She cop. 
fided as much to the microphone: “I got 
my report card, putting me in the high 
fourth grade—and now this.” By 11:45 
she had signed her last autograph, and 
was whisked homeward in the wake of 
a police escort. It was long past a lit- 
tle girl’s bedtime. She yawned sleepi- 
ly as the procession passed a 22-foot 
statue of her, erected for the occasion 


HARLOW: Hail and Farewell 


More than half a million dollars had 
been spent on Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer's 
Saratoga when Jean Harlow’s death 
halted production three days short of 
completion. Studio executives planned 
to scrap the film, but Harlow fans 
throughout the country pleaded to see 
the picture. 

Clark Gable, Lionel Barrymore, 
Frank Morgan, and other principals 
were called back. to work. Various de- 
vices for completing the film without 
the actress were considered and final- 
ly, Mary Dees, blond extra girl and Miss 
Harlow’s “stand-in,” was chosen to im- 
personate the star in the few remain- 
ing sequences. The double pinch hits 
with voice and figure; at no time do he 
features appear on the screen. The sub- 
stitution while instantly apparent, has 
been cleverly handled. 

The story—a colorful projection of 
race-track life and manners—provided 
several opportunities for the famous 
blonde to display her talent for comedy) 


- 


OTHER OPENINGS 


The Great Gambini (Paramount): 
The murder of a blackmailier baffles the 
police until an amiable magician—even 
more baffling-——lends a heiping sleight of 
hand. Akim Tamiroff’s suavely amus- 
ing performance is the major note in 
this otherwise minor composition. 

Super-Sleuth (RKO-Radio): Knock- 
about farce for youngsters and/or Jack 
Oakie fans, with the chubby comedian 
clowning as a screen detective who 
tries to play Sherlock Holmes in real 
life. 

Easy Living (Paramount): A stenog- 
rapher is on her way to work when a 
priceless mink coat balloons out of the 
blue and lands on her neck. This 
launches a barrage of highly incredible 
but rather diverting situations: stam- 
pedes in the Stock Exchange, the Auto- 
mat, and a De Mille-like bathtub; and 
other rowdy moments reminiscent of 
Mack Sennett at his most custardy. 
Jean Arthur, Edward Arnold, and Ra) 
Milland. 
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FTC: Trade Policeman Metes Out Justice; 
Wants New Powers to Nab More Culprits 


When the Supreme Court slit the 
throat of the Blue Eagle, most execu- 
tives concluded they had seen an end 
to intensive government regulation of 
business. They forgot about an arm of 
the law that had remained compara- 
tively inactive during the hectic days 
of the NRA. 

A burst of energy in a ramshackle 
Washington office building soon revived 
dull memories. With the end of the era 
of codes, the 21-year-old Federal Trade 
Commission dusted off its policeman’s 
uniform, took up a well-worn night- 
stick, and resumed patrolling of its old 
beat. 

Seores of firms throughout the coun- 
try became the subject of FTC “cease 
and desist” orders, issued because they 
used “unfair methods of competition.” 
Commission examiners clamped down 
harder than ever against sellers of pig- 
skin masquerading for chamois, clean- 
ing fluids inaccurately described as 
“harmless to fabrics or colors,” recon- 
structed automobile tires sold as new, 
“mahogany” boats actually made of less 
expensive woods. 

Nor did the commission confine its 
drive merely to false advertising claims. 
With the vehemence of pre-war trust- 
busting days, it went after large cor- 
porations and whole industries for al- 
leged price-fixing and restraint of trade. 
Within the past couple of years, for- 
mal complaints have been made against 
leading automobile companies, tinplate 
manufacturers,. distillers, cement mak- 
ers, and firms in many other lines. 

For its untiring activity and aggres- 
sive vigilance, the FTC last week re- 
ceived a pat on the back from the 
President of the United States. Mr. 








Federal Trade Commissioners: Davis, 


March, Ayres, Freer, 
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and Ferguson 


Roosevelt officiated at the cornerstone 
laying of the new $3,600,000 building 
which will be the first permanent home 
the commission has had since its crea- 
tion in 1914. At present lack of office 
space in Washington forces it to occupy 
the Rochambeau, one of the city’s old- 
est apartment houses. 

Before wielding the trowel which 
George Washington used in laying the 
cornerstone of the Capitol, President 
Roosevelt clearly indicated that the 
Administration intends to continue its 
campaign against what it considers 
harmful business practices: “The dan- 
gers to the country growing out of mo- 
nopoly and out of unfair methods of 
competition still exist and still call for 
action. They make the work of the 
Federal Trade Commission of vital im- 
portance in our economic life. We must 
not be lulled by any sense of false 
security.” 


JUDGMENTS: Congress last year 
gave the FTC a broad new precinct to 
patrol. As the enforcement agency for 
the Robinson-Patman Act outlawing 
price discrimination, the commission has 
worked overtime in recent months— 
conferring with businessmen and law- 
yers, investigating complaints, and 
holding hearings on alleged violations. 

This week it announced disposition 
of the first four cases under the year- 
old law.* The score: cease and desist 
orders in two instances, dismissal of 


*Another Robinson-Patman case, that 
against the Procon Grocery Service Co., of 
New York and eleven retail chains for 
which Procon acted as purchasing agent, 
died a premature death in May. The stores 
dissolved the Procon corporation and the 
commission withdrew its action. 


WIDE WORLD 








the complaints in both the other two. 

FTC had charged Montgomery Ward 
& Co. and the Kraft-Phenix Cheese 
Corp. with “alleged unlawful price dis- 
criminations,” respectively, in the pur- 
chase of floor covering and the sale 
of package cheese and salad dressings. 
Subsequent investigation proved the 
charges unfounded, and the commission 
dismissed its complaint. 

The Biddle Purchasing Co. and the 
Hollywood Hat Co., both of New York, 
came off less favorably. The ‘commis- 
sion found that Biddle, which purchased 
foodstuffs for a group of grocery firms, 
received commissions from the sellers 
of the food and passed these along to 
the buyers, “in effect ... giving the 
buyer a discount in price.” The hat 
company, engaged in the distribution of 
women’s hats to jobbers, offered un- 
warranted price discounts, according to 
the FTC, to its best customer, a large 
millinery buying syndicate. The com- 
mission ordered both firms to end such 
practices. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: “I have been 
told by a great many men that... it 
is just free competition that has made 
it possible for the big to crush the 
little. I reply that it is not free compe- 
tition that has done that; it is illicit 
competition.” 

Not Franklin Roosevelt but Woodrow 
Wilson uttered these words—in one of 
the wartime President’s early campaign 
speeches. Wilson felt that the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act, passed in 1890, needed 
strengthening. Acceding to his wishes, 
Congress in 1914 passed the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, banning “un- 
fair methods of competition in com- 
merce,” and the Clayton Act, which de- 
clared illegal “the substantial lessening 
of competition or tendency to create 
monopoly.” To enforce both the laws, 
the Federal Trade Commission was set 
up. 

Besides issuing restraining orders, the 
commission developed other ways to 
make businessmen behave. For ex- 
ample, years before anyone ever heard 


Laying the cornerstone of the FTC’s new building: 
‘We must not be lulled by any sense of false security’ 












of an NRA code, the FTC evolved a 
code system of its own. It sponsored 
trade practice conferences at which the 
_ members of an industry would volun- 
tarily agree to rules against false ad- 
vertising, defamation of competitors, 
imitation of trademarks, and similarly 
unethical acts. Companies in more than 
two hundred lines of activity, ranging 
from drinking-straw manufacturers to 
the anti-hog-cholera serum virus indus- 
try, have participated in these con- 
ferences. 


DEFECTS: Nevertheless, many busi- 
ness commentators feel that the FTC, 
as a protector of the consumer and the 
small businessman, has not lived up to 
President Wilson’s high hopes. The law 
creating the commission did not clearly 
define illegal practices, and subsequent 
court decisions have greatly limited 
FTC powers. The Commission cannot 
enforce its own cease and desist orders, 
but in cases of violation must obtain 


an enforcing order from a _ Federal 
court. As a result, critics maintain, 
numerous firms cited in commission 


complaints continue their objectionable 
practices—and get away with them. 
Many businessmen also say that the 
commission has never attracted an out- 
standing personnel. Excepting a few 


ren, such as Joseph E. Davies, present 





ceed against a firm practicing unfair 
and deceptive acts merely on the ground 
that they hurt the public, but must 
prove damage to competitors. 

This barrier may soon be removed. 
Last week the House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee reported favorably on 
the Lea bill which would extend FTC 
jurisdiction over all “unfair or decep- 
tive acts or practices in commerce” as 
well as merely “unfair methods of com- 
peti’.on.” In addition, the bill proposes 
to back up the commission’s cease and 
desist orders with a $5,000 fine for 
violators. A similar measure, sponsored 
by Senator Wheeler, was passed by the 
Senate in March. 
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COTTONSEED: Oil and Fiour 
From South's Former Nuisance 


During the Autumn, travelers in the 
South often notice a fresh, heavy smell 
in the air, as of barbecued meat. It’s a 
sure sign of a crushing mill somewhere 
nearby, to which farmers and ginners 
bring their cottonseed to have it pressed 
into oil and meal. Next to cotton itself, 
the seed represents the South’s largest 
cash crop, yielding growers almost 
$200,000,000 annually. 

That was not always the case. In pre- 
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Not cotton but cottonseed; the machine removes the linters 


Ambassador to Russia, and James M. 
Landis, now SEC chairman, they feel 
that most trade commissioners in the 
past have been honest, well-meaning in- 
dividuals, singularly lacking in con- 
spicuous talent. 

Members serve seven-year terms with 
one of their number designated an- 
nually as chairman. Of the present com- 
missioners, Chairman William A. Ayres 
and Ewin Lamar Davis, brother of 
Ambassador-at-Large Norman H. Davis, 
are ex-Congressmen; Garland S. Fergu- 
son Jr., Charles H. March, and Robert 
Elliott Freer formerly practiced law. 

The commission itself feels it could do 
a better job if it had broader powers. 
Particularly it chafes under the court- 
imposed limitation that it cannot pro- 
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Civil War days Southerners regarded 
cottonseed as a nuisance and a menace 
to the general welfare. Superstitious 
folk feared the rotting refuse would 
pollute the air and poison livestock that 
ate it. States passed laws requiring gin 
owners to fence off or destroy the piles 
of seed they accumulated. 

Although a few isolated crushing mills 
had been established prior to 1850, peo- 
ple generally didn’t realize the value of 
cottonseed for other than planting pur- 
poses until around 1880. Then improve- 
ments in the processing of cottonseed 
oil made possible its use on a consider- 
able scale as a vegetable shortening. 
Experimenters also found a way to con- 
vert the oil into margarine. From about 
200,000 tons of cottonseed crushed in 














1880, the i.:ustry expanded to an ayer. 
age of more than 4,700,000 tons ap. 
nually for the past decade. 

In recent years of smaller cotto) 
crops, the total has fallen off somewha; 
—but now output is again on the up. 
grade. Last week the United State: 
Census Bureau reported that cottonseeg 
crushed in the eleven months from 
Aug. 1, 1936, amounted to 4,460,823 tons 
compared with 3,781,296 in the same 
period of the previous year. 


USES: Almost 500 crushing 
throughout the South process cotton. 
seed in preparation for its scores of \j- 
timate uses. 

First they remove the fine fuzz 
ing to the seed—the cotton linters which 
go into the manufacture of rayon. plas- 
tics, cotton batting, and paints. They 
they separate the seed hulls from the 
kernels. Hulls make an excellent bas 
for explosives and roughage for cattle 
Kernels are cooked and placed hy- 
draulic presses which squeeze out the 
oil under 4,000 pounds pressure 
square inch. 

A ton of seed yields about 300 ;« 
of oil. In addition, the crushing proc- 
ess leaves a yellow, semidry residue 
known as cottonseed cake, rich i: 
teins and minerals and therefore 
able both as livestock feed and ferti- 
lizer. Cottonseed meal—pulverized cak 
—has lately found an additional market 
as a flour for human consumptio: 

But the oil constitutes the most valu- 
able product of the industry. Its ear): 
adoption as a vegetable shortening re- 
mains the most important outlet. ( Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co. and the Wesson Oi 
& Snowdrift Co. are the biggest users.) 
In addition, the brownish liquid goes 
into mayonnaise, cosmetics, soap. |ino- 
leum, and an ever-growing list of othe: 
products. Not long ago, for example 
scientists found that storing ham and 
bacon in a crock of cottonseed oi! pre- 
vents shrinkage and mold, and protects 
the meat from bugs. 
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TELEPHONES: Troubles Pasr for 
Biggest Independent System 


For twenty years after Alexander 
Graham Bell invented the first practica 
telephone in 1876, Americans had to de- 
pend on one telephone system —the 
American Bell Telephone Co. But as 
the Bell patents expired, small local 
companies started up; and in 1910 the 
Bell System began to cooperate with 
the independents by allowing them to 
hook up with A.T. & T.’s toll lines 

Today Bell System’s 25 operating com- 
panies own more than 14,450,000 phones, 
or about 78 per cent of the country’s 
total of about 18,360,000. The remaining 
3,910,000 are owned and operated by 
more than 6,600 independent companies. 


The largest of these independents, 
General Telephone Corp., controls 
twelve operating companies serving 


340,550 phones. The Indiana Central 
Telephone Co., a subsidiary undergoing 
reorganization, controls subsidiaries 
serving an additional 78,565. 

Last week General Telephone Cc'P. 
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“No—I haven't been buying 
gas anywhere else—just using 
less since I got this Ford ‘6o’” 



































You will make fewer visits to your favorite filling-station with the new 60-horsepower Ford 


V-8. Ford cars have always been famous for economy, but the thrifty “60” is tops! ... 


Letters from owners report averages of 22 to 27 miles on a gallon -of gasoline and smooth V-8 
performance. Test it on the road yourself and see.... Best of all, this big car built for small 
budgets wears the lowest Ford price tag in years! FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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reported a gain of 13,835 phones for the 
first six months of this year. Since in- 
crease in subscribers is the industry’s 
-yardstick, the 11-year-old system could 
consider itself on the way to recovery 
after its early troubles. 


DISTRESS: In 1926 John F. O’Con- 
nell and the late Sigurd L. Odegard, 
both formerly with the Public Service 
Commission of Wisconsin, and some 
colleagues formed Associated Telephone 
Utilities Co. as a holding company for 
the two small systems they had acquired 
in Wisconsin and California. For pres- 
ident, bankers recommended Marshall 
Sampsell, an important executive in the 
Insull Utilities empire. 

Under Sampsell, who brought in as a 
director Martin Insull, brother of the 
utilities magnate, A.T.U. grew into the 
largest group of independent telephone 
companies in the country. In six years 
it acquired fifteen other holding. com- 
panies. The operating companies of the 
system served 497,600 phones scattered 
over 25 States. 

But by the end of 1932 the depression 
had cut off 21 per cent of the subscrib- 
ers, and A.T.U.’s_ lifeblood—dividends 
from its operating subsidiaries—had al- 
most vanished. When an issue of $3,858,- 
000 in 6 per cent notes matured in 1933, 
the firm went into receivership. 


REPAIR: After reorganization un- 
der section 77-b of the Federal Bank- 
ruptcy Act, A.T.U. became General Tel- 
ephone Corp. in 1935. Since then it has 
gradually climbed back on its feet; last 
year’s report showed a net income of 
$1,019,086 which allowed dividend pay- 
ments of $3 on the preferred and $1.35 
on the common stock. 

Credit for the company’s present 
healthy state—it has no debt—goes 


largely to the efficient Reorganization 
Committee. Continued operating suc- 
cess will depend on 47-year-old John 
Winn, who became president last No- 
vember, and on Vice President Harold 
V. Bozell. Winn has had 26 years of 
Bell System experience; Bozell has 
been a consulting engineer and a teach- 
er of engineering at both Yale and Ok- 
lahoma University, an editor of two 
journals for the electric trade, and an 
investment banker specializing in pub- 
lic utilities. 


RIVALS: Because the independent 
companies are connected with Bell Sys- 
tem lines, competition is almost non- 
existent. The only two cities now hav- 
ing rival systems—Philadelphia and 
Johnstown, Pa.—will soon have but one. 
In Philadelphia Bell has bought out the 
Keystone Telephone Co. and _ plans 
eventually to merge this company into 
its system. In Johnstown General Tele- 
phone’s Pennsylvania subsidiary ex- 
pects to absorb the Bell operating com- 
pany there as soon as the Federal Com- 
munications Commission gives final ap- 
proval to the sale. (General owns ten 
times as many Johnstown phones as 
3ell.) 

With these two exceptions, revenue 
from calls made from one system to the 
other is split proportionally according 
to the total wire mileage each furnishes. 
The company originating the message, 
however, gets a commission, usually 25 
per cent of the toll. 


SWITCHERS: Even jointly, the Bell 
System and 6,600 independents don’t 
own all the telephones in the country. 
For years isolated farmers have bought 
phone sets and put up poles and wires 
for their own use. Pooling repair and 
upkeep expenses, they form rural co- 


——— 





NEWSPHOTOS 


DOUBLEDECKER: A new streamline train, the Forty Niner, last week made its 
maiden trip from San Francisco to Chicago over the Overland Route of the 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, and Chicago & North Western railroads. 
Directly in front of the observation-lounge at the rear of the train, the Forty 
Niner featured a duplex car with two floors of bedrooms, seven upstairs and 
nine downstairs. Beds, forming sofas by day, run crosswise instead of parallel 


with the sides of the car. 
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BLANK & STOLLER 


John Winn: independent telephone chiej 


operative systems. For about 50 to 75 
cents a month these amateur telephone 
owners may hook their lines into local 
commercial switchboards and get com- 
plete telephone service. The compa- 
nies call them “switchers” and give 
them a directory listing but accept no 
responsibility for failures in equipment 
Of the 600,000 phones owned by th 
country’s 25,000 rural cooperatives Gen- 
eral Telephone’s subsidiaries handle the 
calls of 17,490, principally in Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Texas, and Washington. 


.- 


BEER: Brewer Found Addition of 
Water Merely Diluted Sales 


“Beer drinkers want not onl) ( 
and foam... they also want a particu- 
lar kind of disagreeable taste.” 

Thus ruled Judge John P. Barnes ol 
the United States District Court fo! 
Northern Illinois last week in ordering 


the Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
and the First National Bank of Chicago 
to pay $568,895 damages to the Prima 


Company, a 44-year-old Chicago brew- 
ery. The court charged the banks with 
forcing the brewery to accept as its 
chief executive a man who “knew 
nothing about the beer business.” 

In 1934 the Prima Company borrowed 
some $400,000 from the two _ banks. 
Shortly thereafter they decided the firm 
was mismanaged and threatened to call 
the loans unless it hired Garnett Skin- 
ner, an advertising salesman, as gen- 
eral manager. Under its new executive, 
Prima piled up deficits until in August. 
1936, it pleaded bankruptcy. 

In last week’s court opinion Judge 
Barnes declared that Skinner “ 
ently thought he could sell anything 
that looked like beer [and] had a foam 
on it... Accordingly, he changed the 
formulas for brewing the beer and 
diluted the beer with eighty per cent 
of its volume of water ... [He! evi- 
dently thought there was no art in the 
sale of beer, that anyone could sell beer 
if he just forced the issue hard enough.” 
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INCOMES: Professor Finds Doc- 
tors and Lawyers Earn Most 


“For two generations economists 
nave talked glibly and boldly of non- 
competing wage groups, high and low 
levels, and different classes of profes- 
sional standards of living without pre- 
senting satisfactory evidence.” Last 
week a 38-year-old professor thus pref- 
aced his own study, “Life Earnings in 
Selected Occupations in the United 
States.” 

Since 1928 when he became professor 
of Educational Economics at Columbia 
University, Harold Florian Clark has 
been absorbed by two problems: how 
many people should there be in each 
occupation and how much could a man 
expect to earn during a lifetime in a 
particular field. 

His theoretical answers to the first 
question were published in 1931. Main 
conclusions: there are not enough doc- 
tors, engineers, and skilled tradesmen; 
there are too many unskilled laborers, 
farmers, miners, clerks, and employes 
of manufacturing industries like tex- 
tiles. 

Estimating the life earnings of the 
yarious vocations proved much more 
dificult. Professor Clark and his many 
assistants scanned some 5,000 maga- 
zines, read several thousand books, and 
questioned hundreds of professional and 
trade associations. The accumulated 
data, tables, and conclusions filled a 
600-page book. 

Although the study covers both pro- 
fessional and business workers, the in- 
dustrial income tables include too many 
different kinds of work to provide more 
than a general comparison between jobs. 
Some samples of the approximate aver- 
age annual wage levels since 1929: 
finance, $2,000; transportation and con- 
struction, $1,500; government service, 
$1,450. Lowest average wages—around 
$1,000—-were paid in the service trades. 
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WIDE WORLD 
LUNCH TABLE: A British inventor 
patented this hiker’s gadget. The 
clips supporting the plates can be 
easily detached from the walking 
stick and.stowed away in the travel- 
er’s bag. 
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ACME 


AIR GUN: Three years ago C. R. (Dutch) Klein, old-time racing driver, 
conceived the idea of a silent harpoon gun for shooting seals and swordfish 
without scaring the prey in case the first shot missed. That necessitated build- 
ing a weapon to work by compressed air instead of the usual powder charge. 
Before firing the gun, the operator spends two minutes manipulating a device 
like a bicycle pump to get up the 300 pounds pressure necessary for one shot. 
Or he can use a $4 oxygen tank, which provides enough pressure for 125 shots. 
Klein’s first model, of steel and bronze, cost $1,500 to build. He plans to 


manufacture others to sell for $350. 


~~ 


Salary workers in mining, manufactur- 
ing, construction, and transportation 
received roughly twice as much as 
hourly-wage earners. 

In order to present a clear picture of 
relative economic returns, Dr. Clark 
figured out a theoretical “present value” 
of the total life income of a worker just 
beginning his career. Example: a math- 
ematically average fledgling lawyer 
goes to a hypothetical banker and says, 
“Tl turn over to you everything I earn 
during my lifetime practice, if you will 
advance to me today the total cash 
value of my earnings less 4 per cent in- 
terest, compounded annually, as your 
share.” The banker turns to Dr. Clark’s 
chart, notes that the average lawyer 
will work 43 years and amass $232,000, 
writes him a check for $105,000. 

Findings for 16 vocations based on 
average annual earnings 1920 to 1936: 


Working’ Total Present 
Years Income Value 
Medicine 42 $239,000 $108,000 
Law 43 232,000 105,000 
Dentistry 45 216,000 95,400 
Engineering 43 238,000 95,300 
Architecture 43 205,000 82,500 
College 
Teaching 44 160,000 69,300 
Social Work 45 118,000 51,000 
Jcurnalism 46 98,000 41,500 
Ministry 44 87,000 41,000 
Library Work 46 94,000 35,000 
Public School 
Teaching 45 70,000 29,700 
Skilled Trades 44 62,800 28,600 
Nursing 40 40,000 23,300 
Unskilled Labor 44 32,900 15,200 
Farming 51 29,500 12,500 
Farm Labor 51 24,700 10,400 


Dr. Clark hopes this table will take 
some of the guesswork out of vocation- 
al guidance. In his opinion, “people 
should be encouraged to go into all 
occupations that have an income above 


the average ... Although the pro- 
fessions may seem to be very badly 
crowded, in the light of the incomes of 
unskilled labor, farming, and even of 
skilled labor, there is no doubt that by 
and large the professions need many 
more people in them.” 

With one exception—law—he believes 
that more workers in the higher in- 
come groups will mean more goods and 
services that the public wants and 
needs, as well as less competition among 
those that are earning smaller incomes. 
Since lawyers do not increase a nation’s 
production, “we don’t know if we would 
be better off if we had more legal 
service.” 

Other conclusions: Expensive train- 
ing, high standards, and artificial limi- 
tations—through labor unions and pro- 
fessional associations—restrict the pro- 
fessions; all groups are constantly dis- 
satisfied with their own incomes, most 
people assuming that about one-third 
more income would satisfy them; the 
total American income is too small to 
provide an adequate standard of living 
for everyone with the values now 
placed on material things as opposed to 
leisure and other elements of “the 
more abundant life.” 


+. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


@ The Trans-Atlantic Passenger Confer- 
ence reported that 316,082 persons crossed 
the ocean in the first six months this 
year—22 per cent more than in the 
same period of 1936. The Coronation 
and the Paris Exposition caused part 
of the increase. But the biggest pro- 
portionate gains occurred in traffic with 
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Mediterranean ports, which suffered 
last year from the Italian-Ethiopian 
war. 


® The’ Treasury Department reported 
to the joint Congressional committee in- 
vestigating tax loopholes the names of 
more persons who allegedly reduced 
their payments to the government 
through personal holding companies and 
other devices: William Randolph Hearst 
(tax saving of $5,111,708 for 1934-35); 
Charles F. Kettering, General Motors 
vice president ($610,773 for 1934-36); 
William S. Paley, president of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System ($35,153 
for 1936); Frederick H. Prince, board 
chairman of Armour & Co. ($1,022,812 
for 1934-36). An unscheduled appear- 
ance of James Roosevelt enlivened the 
hearings. The President’s son denied 
inferences of Representative Hamilton 
Fish Jr., New York Republican, that 
he had “any connection with any per- 
sonal holding company in any foreign 
land whatsoever.” 


® Colonists at the government’s settle- 
ment project in the Matanuska Valley, 
Alaska, watched their growing wheat 
fields and looked forward to a bounteous 
harvest to provide feed for their chick- 
ens, geese, and turkeys. Then they dis- 
covered they had been sent the wrong 
kind of seed; the crop was Winter, not 
Spring wheat, and therefore wouldn’t 
ripen this Fall. Leo Jacobs, acting gen- 
eral manager, promised an “investiga- 
tion” to fix responsibility for the error. 


® Warner Baxter, Twentieth Century- 
Fox star, received $284,384 salary in 
1936, a report to the SEC revealed. 
Gary Cooper and George Raft, Para- 
mount stars, earned respectively $265,- 
454 and $202,666. 


® The Treasury Department, continued 
its role of playing good Samaritan to 
countries with none-too-strong mone- 
tary systems. Following his announce- 
ment that part of this country’s “ster- 
ilized” gold would be made available 
to bolster China’s stabilization reserves 
(NEws-WEEK, July 17, 1937), Secretary 
Morgenthau revealed that the United 
States would also sell up to $60,000,000 
of the yellow metal to Brazil. Further, 
this country will supply technical assist- 
ance to help Brazil set up a central re- 
serve bank. In return, the South Amer- 
ican nation promised to expand its 
market for United States goods—in ef- 
fect cut down on trade with Germany, 
which has increased rapidly in recent 
months. 


© A study by the Wall Street Journal 
of 23 industrial companies reporting for 
the second quarter indicates that earn- 
ings rose an average of 23.6 per cent 
over the same period of 1936. Some of 
those reported to date: 

1937 1936 


Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass $3,610,484 $3,106,005 


National Biscuit, 2,884,035 3,087,619 
Underwood Elliott 

Fisher 1,170,977 657,964 
Union Oil of Cali- 

fornia 3,000,000 1,600,000 
United Corp. 2,662,670 ° 2,539,385 
United Fruit 4,196,000 4,228,000 
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TRANSITION 





BORN: To Mrs. St. Louis Estes, 
vegetarian, and her 72-year-old health 
lecturer-husband, a daughter. Each of 
their six sons is named St. Louis Estes; 
their five girls are nameless. Two hours 
after the child was born in their Holly- 
wood home, Mrs. Estes was up and 
about. She attributes her vigor to a 
diet of raw foods: “Fruits, vegetables, 
and nuts.” 


... To William Laurens Van Alen and 
the former Elizabeth Brinton Kent, 
daughter of Arthur Atwater Kent, radio 
manufacturer, a daughter, in Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., July 17. 

ENGAGED: Helen Kane (Helen 
Schroeder Kane Hoffman), who popu- 
larized the boop-boop-a-doop in 1928, 
and William Gerald, Los Angeles auto- 





Helen Wills Moody: Nevada resident 


mobile dealer. In 1935 Miss Kane was 
divorced from her second husband, Max 
Hoffman Jr., son of the dancer, Ger- 
trude Hoffman. 

MARRIED: Ex-Princess Erik of 
Denmark, the former Lois Booth, grand- 
daughter of a Canadian lumberman 
whose marriage to Prince Erik was dis- 
solved early this year by King Chris- 
tian, and Thorkild Juelsberg, her for- 
mer secretary and son of Copenhagen’s 
post-office director, in Zurich, Switzer- 
land. 


... Archie San Romani, whom track ex- 
perts call the “mile king of the future,” 
and Lena Plumley, of Arkansas City, 
Kans., in Emporia, Kans. 

DIVORCED: William Henry Furst, 
Minneapolis attorney’s son, by Mary 
Patricia Mars Furst, 23, heiress to the 
Mars (Milky Way) candy fortune, in 
Chicago, Ill.,.on the grounds that he 
had abused her and their two chil- 
dren. ’ 





Helen Kane and William Gerald: engaged 


-»-»Homer V. Johannsen, Chicago at- 
torney by Mary McCormic (Mary Mc. 
Cormic Rankin Mdivani Johannsen), 
opera singer, in Chicago, on grounds 
of cruelty. The court restored Miss Me. 
Cormic’s professional name. 
ARRIVED: Helen Wills Moody, 30 
former tennis champion, now a fashio1 
designer, in Glenbrook, Nev., near Reno 
from San Francisco, to establish resi- 
dence prior to divorcing Frederick § 
Moody Jr., California broker. 


--- James Watson Gerard, former Am- 
bassador to Germany, and an official 
United States representative to George 
VI’s Coronation, in New York, from 


London, via Southern France. He report- 
ed that at the Coronation, “Americans 
who wore knee-breeches . . . showed a 
fine set of legs. There wasn’t a knock- 


knee or bandy-leg in the whole outfit 
(including Ambassador Robert W. Bing- 
ham; Winthrop Aldrich, New York 
financier; Joseph E. Davies, Ambassa- 
dor to the U.S.S.R.; and Thomas J. 





INTERNA TIONAL 


Mary McCormic: divorced again 
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Watson, International Business Machines 
Corp. president). Asked who had the 
finest legs, the 70-year-old diplomat re- 
plied: “Modesty prevents me from an- 


‘ swering that.” 


_..Fumitaka Konoye, Princeton golf 
team captain and son of Japanese Pre- 
mier Fumimaro Konoye, in Tokyo, 
from Princeton, with a set of American 
golf clubs for his father, who is ill, and 
an American automobile for the family. 
Konoye expects to enter politics, and 
may begin as his father’s secretary. 


...Gen. Yang Hu-cheng, Chinese revo- 
lutionary who held Gen. Chiang Kai- 
shek captive last December, in San 
Francisco, from Nanking, on a million- 
dollar world tour financed by the Nank- 
ing government: “The present crisis 
around Peiping is a part of a premedi- 
tated program of Japanese imperialism 
_,. We may be facing a great war in 
the Far East.” 


... Dr. Jean Piccard, stratospherist, in 


a treetop near Lansing, Iowa, from 
Rochester, Minn., his multi-ballooned 
airship aflame after reaching an alti- 
tude of 11,000 feet. Piccard, experi- 
menting with multi-ballooned aircraft, 
had to shoot the balloons to bring his 


craft to the ground. He said the flight 
was “entirely successful.” 

DEPARTED: Josephus Daniels, 75, 
United States Ambassador to Mexico, 


and fourteen other members of the 
American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion, to attend the dedication of sixteen 
World War memorials in France, Eng- 


land, and Belgium. 


... Marlene Dietrich (Mary Magdalene | 


Von Losch Seiber), 32,. screen star, 
with her husband, Rudolph Seiber, and 
their daughter, Maria, from New York, 
for a three-month European vacation. 

WON: By Richard Chichester du 
Pont, Soaring Society of America presi- 


dent, and holder of the American dis- | 


tance and altitude records for motor- 
less flying, the 1937 national soaring 
championship and a $98.28 prize, at 
Elmira, N.Y. 
30 prevented du Pont from gliding to 
his cousin Ethel’s marriage to Franklin 
Roosevelt Jr. 


ABANDONED: By the United States | 


Navy in mid-Pacific, all hope of rescu- 
ing Amelia Earhart Putnam and Fred 
Noonan, her navigator, who disappeared 
somewhere off Howland Island July 3, 
on an attempted flight from New Guin- 
ea to Howland Island. 

SICK LIST: Newton D. Baker, 65, 
President Wilson’s Secretary of War, 
and Cleveland lawyer (slight paralytic 
stroke): “complete recovery assured,” 
returned to Cleveland from Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y. 


++» Gabriele d’Annunzio, 74, Italian sol- 
dier-poet (“disturbances of old age” 
which have kept him abed ‘since May 
28, and led to rumors of attempted sui- 
cide): making “a remarkable recovery” 
at Vittoriale, his villa, near Brescia, Italy. 
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The Marlene Dietrichs: 


WIDE WORLD 
vacationing 


...Judge Florence Ellinwood Allen, 
53, first woman ever appointed a Fed- 
eral Judge (fractured ankle from a fall 
while fishing two weeks ago in Big 
Thompson River, Colo.): recovering in 
a hospital near Estes Park, Colo. 
DIED: Mrs. Eleanor Elkins Wide- 
ner Rice, 69, Titanic survivor, donor of 
the $2,000,000 Widener Memorial Li- 


brary at Harvard, South American jun- 
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Giathoe 
4s Shaver 


Men, there are two halves to every shave. The 
first is to get rid of your whiskers. The second 
is to take care of your skin. So don’t be a 14 
shaver. Finish up this way: 

1. To make your face FEEL fine, use one of 
the Mennen lotions—the liquid Skin Bracer 
or the cream Skin Balm. They give you a 
zippy, tingling, cooling sensation that wakes 
you up...and sets you up for the day. They 
banish razor-rawness. And you'll be delighted 
with their odor. 

2. To make your face LOOK fine, use Mennen 
Talcum for Men. It kills face shine—and 
makes your skin look smoother, younger. 
Moreover, it doesn’t show. It’s the most popu- 
lar man’s powder. (Also... it’s swell after 
the shower.) 





gle explorer, and Newport, R.L., social 
arbiter, of a heart attack while shop- 
ping in Paris. 


--»Lady Ida Sitwell, 68, celebrated 
Victorian beauty painted by John Sing- 
er Sargent and George du Maurier (to 
illustrate his novel, “Peter Ibbetson’”’), 
and mother of the three literary Sit- 
wells (Edith, poet; Osbert, novelist- 
playwright; Sacheverell, poet-essayist) ; 
after a short illness, in London. 


...Ex-Governor Julius L. Meier, Co- 
lumbia River (Ore.) Highway promoter, 
lawyer, and department store merchant, 
after a long illness, in Portland, Ore. 


... Leslie Fulenwider, 39, Famous Fea- 
tures Syndicate editor-manager, when 
his parachute failed to open over Roose- 
velt Field, Long Island. Fulenwider, 
who had never jumped before, planned 
to describe his sensations for the syn- 
dicate: his extra precautions tangled 
the ropes 2,000 feet above the ground. 


... H. Parker Willis, 62, co-author with 
Senator Carter Glass of the 1913 Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, of a heart ailment, at 
Oak Bluffs, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 


... Oliver Owen Kuhn, 51, Washington 
Star managing editor, and National Ra- 
dio Forum director, of uremic poison- 
ing, in Emergency Hospital, Washington. 


++ Chester Alan Arthur, 72, son of the 
late President Chester Alan Arthur, of 
a heart attack, at his Colorado Springs 
Colo., home. 
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Authentic Pointers on Today's News; Advance Notice of 
Tomorrow's—From the Reports of Field Correspondents 


ROOSEVELT BLUNDER: F.D.R. definitely 


OHIO REPRISALS: John L. 


pulled a political boner in not going 
to Little Rock for Senator Robinson’s 
burial. The cool-headed don’t doubt 
that he felt a strong sense of be- 
reavement or that he had good per- 
sonal reasons for not making the 
trip. But Robinson admirers in Con- 
gress were angered; pointed out pri- 
vately that Roosevelt had made long 
trips to pay final tribute to Rainey, 
Byrns, and Dern. The White House 
explanation—that the international 
crisis demanded his staying in the 
Capital—fell flat in Washington. 


Lewis, al- 
ready preparing to get even with 
Governor Davey of Ohio, is organiz- 
ing the strong C.I.O. forces in the 
State’s glass, rubber, and steel in- 
dustries to “get” all Davey men in 
next year’s State elections. Lewis 
contends labor helped elect Davey, 
only to be sold out when the Gov- 
ernor used troops to help steel plants 
reopen. 


JOBLESS CENSUS LIKELY: The admin- 


istration is quietly about-facing on 
the question of an unemployment 
census, which F.D.R. snubbed last 
Winter. The healthy Senate vote for 
young Cabot Lodge’s resolution on 
the subject had much to do with 
the change. No direct action will be 
taken until some practicable scheme 
is evolved, but Roosevelt has let it 
be known he now favors the idea. 


C.1.0. MONEY WORRIES: It’s not yet 


generally recognized, but the C.I.O. 
is running into all sorts of trouble 
raising the money it had counted on. 
In the newly organized industries, 
Lewis finds there are far too many 
“free riders’—workers who value 
the unions and their accomplish- 
ments but don’t want to contribute 
to their support. The S.W.O.C. re- 
cently asked workers at the biggest 
U.S. Steel plant in Cleveland to con- 
tribute 5% of their pay to its steel- 
strike war chest; from the entire 
plant it collected only $20. 


HAMILTON OUT? Top-rank Republi- 


cans are counting the days until 
John Hamilton resigns as G.O.P. 
national chairman. House Repub- 
lican Leader Snell predicts there’ll 
be a new chairman within six 
months; others say it may be later; 
but all agree Hamilton will be out 
long before the next national elec- 
tion. 


ECONOMY COUP: Note how Roosevelt, 
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in the midst of the war over the 
court, has outmaneuvered. critics 


on the economy issue. When foes 
demanded a 10% cut in all appropri- 
ations, he had his leaders propose a 
resolution authorizing him to cut 
15%. Both plans died but had the 
effect of holding down appropria- 
tions—just what F.D.R. wanted. 
Now, after all the major appropria- 
tions have finally passed, he has 
ordered his aides to pare their spend- 
ing by 10%. 

Result: He has got the appropriations 
he wanted, blocked most he didn’t 
want, held control of the purse 
strings, and made himself appear as 
the economizer. 


MELLON DELAY: Behind the Board of 
Tax Appeals’ mysterious delay in de- 
ciding the $3,000,000 Mellon tax case 
is the simple fact that Judge Turner 
hasn’t vet finished his opinion (al- 
though Presiding Judge Van Fossan 
completed his five months ago). Only 
this is known: Mellon will have to 
pay part of the government’s claim, 
the amount depending partly on 
whether Judge Turner has been sub- 
consciously swayed by Mellon’s gift 
of an art gallery to the nation. Rob- 
ert Jackson, government counsel in 
the case, openly suspects Mellon’s at- 
torney persuaded him to hurry the 
gift, hoping it might indirectly in- 
fluence the decision. 


LABOR PEACE PLAN: There’s still ab- 
solutely no hope for C.1.0.-A.F. of L. 
peace in the near future. The re- 
cently publicized peace formula 
which was laid before the President 
will get nowhere. Few know it, but 
Senator Wagner is the man who pre- 
sented the plan, and even he now 
concedes there’s little chance of suc- 
cess. 


LA FOLLETTE BLAST: The La Follette 
Civil Liberties Committee is now 
preparing its report on the Chicago 
Memorial Day riots. It’ll vigorously 
denounce Chicago police for ‘‘wanton 
brutality and killing unarmed per- 
sons.” Meanwhile, amid the court- 
plan scramble, all plans for further 
hearings are up in the air. 


BERRY DEBUT: The Senate will soon be 
hearing from George Berry, the only 
Senator directly affiliated with labor 
unionism. Thus far he’s answered 
none of the frequent anti-labor 
speeches in the Senate, but adminis- 
tration and union experts have been 
coaching him, advising him to hop 
up and defend unionism next time 
it’s blasted on the floor. 


INDEX TO ROPER: A good sign of Secre- 
tary of Commerce Roper’s low estate 


“GERMAN MANCHUKUO"': 


is the fact that, in order to persuade 
reporters last week that one of hic 
speeches really reflected administra. 
tion sentiment, he announced t, 
them that it had been O.K.’q j, 
Steve Early, White House secretary 


TRIVIA: James Roosevelt and WPA Ag. 
ministrator Hopkins are sharing 
Washington house while both thei; 
families are away for the Summer 
which may help to explain Jimmy’; 
recent relief speeches . . . Represen. 
tative John T. Bernard, militan; 
farmer-laborite who cast the lone 
vote against the Spanish neutrality 
resolution early this year, has quiet. 
ly deserted Congress to help the 
C.1.O. organize northern Minnesota 
miners Congressmen are jn- 
creasing their squawks against 
White House Secretary McIntyre: 
one Democratic Representative com- 
plains he’s been trying in vain to 
see F.D.R. for four years ... The 
long-deferred resignation of Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor McGrady wil! 
take effect before September, he’s 


notified F.D.R. . .. Pinkish gradu- 
ates of Yale, Harvard, and Princeton 
have been swarming to get jobs as 


C.I.O. organizers; most have been 
turned down as “impractical.” 


CHINA-JAPAN SCRAPE: In all the be- 
wildering dispatches from the Orient, 
watch for references to Paotingfu. 
Movement of Chiang  Kai-shek’s 
troops north of this strategic junc- 
tion on the Peiping rail outlet to the 
sea is almost sure to mean a major 
war. If Chiang keeps to the South, 
Japan will probably emerge with 
new economic concessions in the 
North China area which she believes 
she must dominate to block the So- 
viet threat to Manchukuo. 

What started it? Best reports [ix im- 
mediate responsibility on Major Gen- 
eral Homma of the Japanese Army. 
Having returned from the British 
Coronation via Siberia, he brought 
first-hand information confirming 
Japan’s suspicion that Stalin’s latest 
purge had cracked Soviet Army 
morale. Then Japanese _ thrusts 
against two Soviet sand bars in the 
Amur River provided further con- 
firmation. Confident that their Man- 
chukuan right flank had nothing to 
fear from Siberia, the Japanese stafi 
ordered the “incidents” at Peiping 


PAIR OF QUEENS: There are signs 0! 
friction in the British Royal famil) 
because of Queen Elizabeth’s known 
belief that Queen Mother Mary steals 
too much of the limelight. Reputed- 
ly, Mary didn’t go atong on last 
week’s Scottish trip because Eliza- 
beth wanted her to ride in a sepa- 
rate car on pubiic appearances. Note 
that the two are almost never seen 
together in a car or carriage. 


Note how 
Russia is quietly going about the 
business of strengthening ties with 
the Scandinavian countries as 4 
further check on possible German 
expansion in northeast Europe. Un- 
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mentioned in the press, Foreign 
Commissar Litvinoff has been woo- 
ing Sweden by warning Foreign 
Minister Sandler that Nazis might 
attempt to turn his country into a 
“German Manchukuo.” 


EORGE COPYING EDWARD? There’s 
no ground whatever for the oc- 
casional press dispatches, based on 


stories in the less reliable London 
iournals, indicating that George VI 
will follow his brother’s example by 
flouting Cabinet demands, express- 
ing undiplomatic sympathies for the 


unemployed, ete. Stanley Baldwin 
knew exactly what he was getting 
when he maneuvered George onto 
the throne—a tractable figurehead 
in the best royal tradition. 


NAZI SEDITION: Of course nothing of- 
ficial has been said about it, but 


Nazi secret police failed completely 
in the first three months of their 
search to uncover the mysterious 
German Freedom Party, which has 


been circulating anti-Government 
pamphlets. The latest pamphlet— 


headed “Are we children, slaves 
without rights?”—has just been dis- 
tributed in Berlin. 


GERMAN MAP MIX-UP: British authori- 
ties were astounded last week when 
English companies suddenly got a 
flood of orders from a German firm 
for detailed maps of British ports, 
London, and other important cities. 
Assuming the maps were needed to 
equip Reich officers for large-scale 
paper maneuvers, Whitehall officials 
chuckled over some Nazi’s blunder 
in ordering the maps from a German 
firm and letting it, in turn, order 
them openly from London. 


FOREIGN NOTES: San Sebastian, Spain’s 
foremost resort, is enjoying its best 
season in years; hotels are packed 
with wealthy refugees from Madrid 
and Barcelona, most of them living 
on credit... The Paris hotel-café 
strike reached the ludicrous stage 
last week when one Champs Elysées 


café was closed and reopened by 
excitable employers and_ waiters 
seven times in one day—with alter- 
nate walkouts and lockouts ... At- 
tendants were worried at the Elysée 
Palace reception for the World Ad- 
vertising Convention in Paris this 
month; jast time the ad men were 


entertained there too much silver- 
ware was acquired by souvenir hunt- 
ers . . . West African ivory has 
jumped $50 to $200 a hundredweight 
in Antwerp, Paris, and London 
markets as a result of new restric- 
tions on elephant shooting in Africa. 


DIPLOMATIC FINANCE: Secretary Mor- 


genthau’s new gold-lending and sell- 
ing agreements with China and Bra- 
zil were far more important to this 
country diplomatically than finan- 


cially. Neither can make much im- 
pression on the U.S. oversupply of 
gold. But the former will be a help 
to China, and the Brazil agreement 
sa slap at Germany (fitting in with 
Morgenthau’s strong anti-Nazism) 
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.. . Incidentally, because of the pub- 
licity Morgenthau gleaned from the 
moves, fellow New Dealers are 
kidding him about being “the new 
Secretary of State.” 


OIL-SUCKER HUNT: Watch out for pro- 


moters who’ve begun scouring for 
prospects to buy stocks and shares 
of leases based on the new oil fields 
in Southern Illinois (the region 
known as Egypt). Most of the offer- 
ings are certain to prove worthless. 
Pure Oil Co. already had 250,000 
acres—probably all the good terri- 
tory—sewed up before rivals woke 


up; since then, Ohio, Gulf, Shell, and | 
Standard have leased all around the | 
edges of the zone—just in case. | 
Judge for yourself what’s left for | 


promoters to play with. 


NEW PLANE BUSINESS: Wall Streeters 


are forming a big new company to 
produce a record-sized (2,000-plus 
horsepower), liquid-cooled airplane 
engine just perfected by Harold 
Caminez. Biggest similar engine now 
being built in America: a _ 1,000- 
horsepower Allison. 


PRESS NOTES: Esquire-Coronet will 


probably start still another magazine 
within the next half-year ... News- 


paper Guild leaders privately pre- | 


dict that, in the referendum forced 


by rebels, members will uphold their | 


affiliation with the C.1L.O. but may 
override the recent convention’s 
resolutions on the Spanish War, 


WPA, and other questions not re- | 


lated to Guild objectives . . . Credit- 


able sources insist that other big | 


chain publishers are about to follow 
Hearst’s lead in scrapping their 


weaker papers, since it’s no longer | 
permissible to write off one paper’s | 


losses from another’s profits. 


‘CANNED MUSIC’ BAN: There'll be a 


big hullabaloo in the radio-music 
field around Aug. 14. After that date 


the American Federation of Mu- | 
sicians intends to bar all members | 


from making radio transcriptions— 


the phonograph recordings which are | 
the lifeblood of most small broad- | 


casting stations. The plan hasn’t 
been publicized, but union leaders 
have quietly notified the record- 
makers. 


MISSING PERSONS: Theda Bara, silent 


screen siren, is now plump and 
matronly, married to MGM director, 
Charles Brabin, entertains often, ap- 
pears in occasional Little Theatre 
plays ... Garnet Carter, who origi- 
nated miniature golf, made millions, 
and sold out just before the fad col- 
lapsed, still lives in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., site of the original Tom 
Thumb course; has lost most of his 
fortune, but still lives comfortably 
from admission fees to the “world’s 
largest rock garden” which his wife 
built with part of his profits . 

C. C. Pyle, famous sports promoter 
who once staged the transcontinental 
“bunion derby,” lives in Hollywood, 
is president of Radio Transcription 
Co., making radio recordings. 
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NEED MONEY 
FOR YOUR TRIP 


A little extra money 
would be convenient for 
that late summer craca- 
tion. Why not earn some 
inyour spare time? Hun- 
dreds of other ambitious 
men and women hare. 
Send this coupon with 
your name and address 
attached to Roger 
Adams, NEWS-WEEK. 
350 Dennison Arenue, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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TODAY IN 


AMERICA 


By Raymond Moley 


Sawing the Party in Two 


HOLLY aside from the effect of 
the President’s letter to Senator 
Barkley on the battle for party leader- 
ship in the Senate, the letter is an his- 
toric document, the symbol of a politi- 
cal crisis whose outcome will shape the 
affairs of government for years to 
come. For it raises the all-important 
issue of just what the role of the 
Executive really is in the United States. 
The President’s message to Congress 
on the state of the nation last January 
and his second inaugural address were 
the utterances of an American Execu- 
tive in the traditional sense. They be- 
spoke a constitutional officer with a 
limited place in the government of the 
nation and a party head who led his 
party, rather than drove it. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s letter to Senator Barkley was cut 
of totally different cloth. It was couched 
in terms of personal leadership of 
nation and party. The language of 
January was that of an institution: the 
language of July was that of an in- 
dividual. Which, Americans are en- 
titled to ask, reveals Mr. Roosevelt’s 
real conception of the President’s role 
in the American constitutional system ? 
What is the meaning of those words 
which were the heart of his letter to 
Senator Barkley? “On the Congress of 
the United States falls the primary 
responsibility for the adoption of meth- 
ods,” said Mr. Roosevelt, “but on the 
President falls the responsibility of 
recommending objectives. This is in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution 
May I, therefore, tell you very simply 
once more that the objectives of the 
President . . . remain the same, and 
that I believe that it is the duty of the 
Congress . . . to pass legislation at 
this session to carry out the ob- 
jectives.” 


- 


RITICS say that this passage is the 

proof positive that Mr. Roosevelt 
would permit Congress initiative only 
in the matter of procedure, only in the 
matter of method. It is, they say, the 
utterance of a man who conceives of 
the Presidency not as an office whose 
powers are constitutionally limited to 
the execution of policies decided upon 
by the Congress, but as the seat of 
authoritarian power to determine policy, 
to force its adoption by the legislature 
and compel its validation by the courts. 
And they present many pieces of evi- 
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dence to sustain their conviction, in- 
cluding the Madison Square Garden 
speech in which the President said that 
he was determined to make himself the 
“master” of certain citizens who were 
resisting his policies; the fable of the 
three horses which were intended to 
“pull together,” and not to check one 
another; and the attempt to interfere 
with the prerogatives of Congress 
represented by the “My dear Alben” 
letter. 

I cannot bring myself to believe that 
Mr. Roosevelt actually means that the 
President determines objectives and 
that Congress exists solely to invent 
methods to carry out his purposes. 
This suggests the relative roles of the 
captain and the crew of a ship, and 
neither the Constitution nor genera- 
tions of practice under the Constitution 
justifies such a conception. A kinder 
explanation is that, through inadvert- 
ence, Mr. Roosevelt has confused the 
role of Chief Executive of the nation 
with that of party leader. 


- 


N OUR political life, it is customary 
for the President to serve also as the 
head of his party. As such, and sub- 
ject to the terms of the party platform, 
he exercises a more prevailing influence 
in carrying out party policy and in di- 
recting strategy than other members 
of the party. In theory then, while he 
may not disregard the party platform, 
he may, as party leader, insist that his 
captains and lieutenants observe the 
terms of the platform and counsel with 
him on strategy. 

But, and this is an important distinc- 
tion, party leaders from Gladstone to 
Charles Francis Murphy have been 
scrupulously careful to act as moder- 
ators and spokesmen, rather than as 
dictators within their party. They have 
wisely maintained their ascendency 
through infinitely patient persuasion, 
through compromise, cajolery, discus- 


_ Sion, explanation. Respecting always 


their dependence on the efforts of those 
who fight the party’s battles by their 
side, they have studiously avoided 
wholesale coercion, high-handedness or 
dictation. 

It has remained for Mr. Roosevelt to 
adopt a formula for party organization 
new to this country. The party as a 
disciplined army seems to be the order 
of the day. The party’s faithful mem- 
bers are not consulted, they are com- 
manded, as was Senator Robinson 12 
hours before the original Court-pack- 
ing bill was introduced. The party’s 


faithful members are not expected ty 
vote against any measure thrown at 
them by their party leader: they are, 
at most, permitted to “talk.” Anq jg 
they talk too roughly, as did Senator 
Van Nuys, they are threatened wit, 
political extermination. 


~~ 


HIS is a new conception of party 

organization, indeed. It suggests the 
building of a new party within an oj 
party-—-a new party characterized py 
absolute and unquestioning fealty to 
the purposes, disclosed and undisclosed, 
of a single leader armed with extraor. 
dinary powers over patronage and 
appropriations entrusted to him in a 
period of crisis, and openly intent upon 
identifying political and governmenta] 
control. We need not look far in this 
present-day world of ours to see that 
wherever party and government have 
been completely identified not much 
liberty is left for the average man. 
Parties, it is true, are necessary to the 
operations of a government. But when 
a party becomes a government or a 
government becomes a party, the sub- 
stance of democracy vanishes. 

In the initial exercise of this new con- 
ception of party solidarity, the Presi- 
dent has chosen as his test of fealty 
the principle of Court-packing. So 
shrewd a tactician as he, might have 
been expected to seek such a vote of 
confidence on a popular issue. But the 
President, for unaccountable reasons, 
has preferred to stake his prestige on 
the weakest of all the many issues he 
has drawn since he entered the White 
House. 


a 


FEW weeks ago I predicted that 

the President would seek to ap- 
pease such southern leaders of his party 
as Harrison, Byrnes, and Garner and 
that his efforts at a purge would be 
confined to such out-and-out opponents 
of his program as Senators Byrd, Elli- 
son Smith, Copeland, and King. But 
now it is no longer possible for the 
President to draw the line where he 
wishes to draw it. His tactics in the 
Court fight have forced hitherto loyal 
party members further and further to- 
ward open opposition to him—party 
members whose isolation from the 
party even he never contemplated or 
desired. 

There can be only one conclusion to 
persistence in this course. Whether or 
not the Court bill is defeated, the con- 
ception of party authoritarianism will 
ultimately be repudiated. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s letter to Senator Barkley will 
leave open sores which no amount of 
balm can heal. And if, as a result, 4 
great political party is split from top 
to bottom, the responsibility will rest 
not upon those who have resisted party 
dictatorship, but upon those who have 
sought it. 
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S LATE as 1923, travelers between 
Bagdad and Damascus used 
imels to cross the Syrian desert. Then 
10tors came to cut the difficult trip 
om a month to less than two days. 
ut these, too, will soon be replaced 
hen the first sleeper-trailer buses 
ver constructed go into operation. 
Capable of going 65 miles an hour 
n the open desert, these new buses 
ill make the 600-mile trip in 15 hours. 


‘assengers, in air-conditioned com- 


ort, will hardly notice the daily 






THE WORLD MOVES ; 
FORWARD WITH STEEL’ 
























One of two sleeper-trailer buses built for use bv the Nairn Transportation 
Company in Syria. The power unit 1s a 150-horsepower Diesel tractor. 
Overall length is 57 feet 6 inches. It carries 14 passengers and a crew of two. 
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extremes in temperature that range 
from zero to 145 degrees. The pilot, 
steering by compass, will talk to his 
home base by two-wayradio telephone. 

These new buses have welded bodies 
of USS Stainless Steel with a mirror- 


like finish, high resistance to corrosion 
and extra strength that permits a 
great saving in weight. As new needs 
arise, the metallurgists and plants are 
ready. The world moves forward with 
steel. 





AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY + CANADIAN 


BRIDGE COMPANY, LTD. * CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND 
OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 


STEEL COMPANY CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
DRY DOCK COMPANY * NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY ~ 


COLUMBIA 


SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT company + United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 
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The battle is on—Erl Roman, 
famous sportsman, vs. 600 Ibs. of 


savage, fighting blue marlin! 


How would your nerves stand 


up to two hours of this? 


t 


: S the Miami, Florida, “‘Herald’’ said of Erl Roman’s © sary for keeping on top of things. Camels don’t interferé 


titanic struggle with the big tish shown above: with my physical condition or get on my. nerves 


“The battle was tough on Erl. He had his hands full Above, right, Mr. Roman enjoys a Camel after his ten 
staying in the fishing chair.”’ But a sporting spirit and fight. “| make it a point,” he says, “to smoke Camels 
healthy nerves kept Roman going. After a 2-hour fight, with my meals and atter ‘for digestion’s sake 

he landed the second-largest blue marlin ever taken on Camels are made from costlier tobaccos,. it 


rod and reel. Mr. Roman says: ‘Healthy nerves are neces- less blend. A m/d cigarette tor steady smoking. 


FOREST RANGER has 

smoked Camels tor 2 ears. . viene ome mses 
smoked Camels tor 24 years. Coster Tobaccos! 
Mr. C. E. Dare likes Camels 


after his steak and apple pie. Camels are made trom finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 


Purkish and Domestic 


“Camels smooth things for 


my digestion,” he says. : 
. than any other popular brand 


AQUAPLANE EXPERT. 
Miss Gloria Wheeden says 
“I pride myself on keeping 
in good condition. Like all 
my crowd, I enjoy Camels— 
especially at mealtimes.” 


Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem 





